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STICK TO YOUR LAST 


THe EXPRESSION IS TRITE AND TRUE, AND THE IVORY SYSTEM HAS 
PROFITED BY OBSERVING THE COMMONSENSE PRINCIPLE EXPRESSED IN THIS 
OLD ADAGE—FROM OUR FIRST DAYS IN BUSINESS WE HAVE DONE ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT RECONDITIONING TO THE EXCLUSION OF EVERYTHING ELSE. 


In OUR SHOPS YOU WILL FIND NO HOUSEHOLD LAUNDRY BEING 
WASHED OR CIVILIAN GARMENTS BEING CLEANED — ATHLETIC EQUIP- 
MENT AND SUCH THINGS DO NOT BELONG IN THE SAME PLACE TOGETHER 
—IF THEY DID—THERE WOULD HAVE BEEN NO IVORY SYSTEM CREATED 
YEARS AGO. 


SPECIALISTS FROM THE START—THE IVORY SYSTEM PROVIDED A SERV- 
ICE WHICH WAS SO DIFFERENT FROM ANYTHING THAT HAD BEEN KNOWN 
BEFORE—ATHLETIC OFFICIALS WERE QUICK TO RECOGNIZE ITS VALUE — 
SUCCESS CAME TO US AS A NATURAL AND JUSTIFIABLE REWARD FOR 
"STICKING TO OUR LAST." 


WE HAVE SERVED BUT ONE MASTER WHILE OTHERS 
HAVE SERVED MANY. YOU MIGHT WELL REMEMBER THESE 
FACTS WHEN PLACING YOUR RECONDITIONING BUSINESS 
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NY coach who has sent his team into action on various 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK gymnasium floors knows that a Seal-O-San finish makes 
This Seal-O-San Coaches Basketball Digest a “whale of a difference.” 
will be treasured by every coach in the ete be ° 
cmt. € clits atte, Gee, Why do plays “click” on a Seal-O-San finished floor? 
photes, and suggestions on offense, Here’s the answer: a Seal-O-San finish is different from all 
cocaine te edie tae other finishes. It is made expressly for gymnasium floors. A 
coaches. Its contents are of value to 100% non-slippery finish, it permits a player to pivot, pass, 


wniversity coach and high eches! coach dribble, or shoot without skid or fall. It helps prevent those 


accidents that often keep your best players on the bench. 

Furthermore, Seal-O-San lasts for years because it is made to 
stand the abuse of a// gymnasium activities. Many coaches re- 
port that Seal-O-San outlasts two or three ordinary finishes. 
More than 4200 coaches know that Seal-O-San helps turn out 
winners. So try Seal-O-San on your gym floor. The new “zip” 
- shown by your team will prove that Seal-O-San has no equal. 
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But we have a floor dressing you'll be interested in. 


MIDLAND 


GYMLOH 


. is a finish that is not only non-slippery but also one that "stands the 
gaff" longer. 


It's hard to destroy a Gymloh finished floor since it resists heat, stains, dilute 
acids, boiling water, strong scrubbing solutions and even 188° alcohol. Gymloh 
won't hold rubber-burns either. 
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Write for more information to 
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WING-FLEX BASEBALL SHOES 


WING-FLEX construction represents an entirely new principle in athletic 
shoe construction. The basic thought behind Wing-Flex was the development 
of a construction that would combine the lightness and flexibility of hand- 
turned shoes with the rugged durability of lockstitch and welt shoes. 


WING-FLEX shoes have all these features. They are lighter, more flexible 
CONSTRUCTION and more durable. They are unconditionally guaranteed against seam rips. 
They have a feel and comfort that athletes have never before experienced. 


WING -FLEX 


The coaches that have cooperated with us in testing Wing-Flex shoes during the past year tell us that 
Wing-Flex shoes are the lightest, toughest and most comfortable their boys have ever worn. 


Numerous other features of Spot-Bilt baseball shoes are illustrated below. These many features, plus the 
careful selection of materials and the precise workmanship for which Spot-Bilt shoes are famous, combine 
to make the 1938 Spot-Bilt line worthy of the most exacting coach and athlete. 





GENUINE KANGAROO UPPERS 
BRASS EYELETS 

LEATHER VAMP LINING 

MOULDED SOLE LEATHER COUNTERS 











WING-FLEX INSOLE 
LOCKSTITCH FASTENING 
GOODYEAR STITCHED TAP & HEEL 











BEND LEATHER SOLES 
FLEXIBLE SLASHED SHANK 
FORGED STEEL SPIKES 
SOLID METAL RIVETS 





SINCE 1898—ATHLETIC SHOE SPECIALISTS 


WITCHELL-SHEILL CO. 1635 Augusta Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
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HE basketball season of 1937-1938 

has reached the half-way mark. 

Crowds and spectator interest have 
increased. Articles on the new game, pro 
and con, are still appearing in the press. 
Coaches have formed definite opinions or 
have justified their earlier predictions 
about the game as the season has pro- 
gressed. The game without the center 
jump is brought up-to-date in the follow- 
ing comments from prominent basketball 
coaches. 

J. M. Barry, Basketball Coach at the 
University of Southern California, a three- 
year advocate of the no-tip-off rule, 
writes: 

“There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion in the press during the last month 
regarding the elimination of the tip-off, 
particularly as to how injurious it might 
be to the players because the game is 
much faster and whether or not the play- 
ers can stand up under the strain. 

“In December, 1935, the Southern Divi- 
sion of the Pacific Coast Conference en- 
gaged in an authorized research in regard 
to the elimination of the tip-off in actual 
intercollegiate competition. We consulted 
Dr. Fred Bohler of the National Rules 
Committee and he expressed his approval. 
With this encouragement, we carried on 
a research through the 1936 and 1937 sea- 
sons and submitted our findings to the 
National Rules Committee and the Na- 
tional Basketball Coaches Association. 

“TI will state a few of the findings for 
the benefit of the coaches and the public, 
so that a fair comparison can be made of 
the game to date. (1) Elimination of 
rough play and injuries incidental to the 
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center tip. There have been fewer injuries 
on the teams in Coast basketball because 
of the elimination of the tip-off. Previ- 
ous to this time, several of our best men 
were injured in tip-off play, one receiving 
a slight concussion, and there have been 
numerous sprained ankles and shoulder in- 
juries. (2) Elimination of held balls fol- 
lowing the tip-off. By actual count there 
are fewer fouls without the tip than with 
it. There were also about eighteen or 
twenty less interruptions by the officials 
because of the elimination. (3) The actual 
playing time has been increased six to 
eight minutes, with the result that the 
scoring is higher. In the past our scores 
have averaged around forty points per 
game. (4) Equalization of ball possession. 
(5) Development of a more varied style 
of play. (6) Development of a smoother, 
continuous type of play. (7) A definite 
enthusiasm of players, spectators and of- 
ficials for the change. 


Tempo May Be Regulated 


“To the many critics of this style of 
play who say that the game is too fast, 
may I point out that the tempo of the 
game is regulated by the system of play 
employed by the two opponents. If both 
teams are playing a retreated defense, the 
game will be rather slow. The team that 
is from six to eight points behind cannot 
play a retreated defense long, but must 
force the play by crowding the offense, 


and in doing so, increases the tempo of the - 


game. 

“No fatigue complaints attributable to 
the change in style have- been received 
during our three years of play. On the 


without the center jump 


other hand, players have been outspoken 
in the belief that, freed from the crash- 
ing and spills of the tip and held balls, 
they are able to play much better basket- 
ball. 

“In regard to fast-breaking teams, the 
championship Stanford team of the past 
two years is a good example of lack of ill 
effects from the elimination. An excep- 
tionally fast-breaking team showed no ad- 
verse results from the elimination of the 
tip. ; 

“The coaches of the Southern Division 
of the Pacific Coast Conference carried on 
this experiment for the past three years, 
feeling that the elimination of the tip-off 
would improve our game of basketball, 
and had no intention of making it a con- 
troversial matter. We believe, like many 
other coaches, that it has definitely im- 
proved the game of basketball, and the 
proposal was made for the best interest 
of the game and the boys that play it.” 

John Bunn, Basketball Coach at Stan- 
ford University, whose remarks were re- 
ceived too late to be published in the De- 
cember issue, comments as follows: “After 
three years of playing experience with the 
center jump eliminated, I am presenting 
three outstanding features of the rule in 
connection with its effect upon the game. 

“First. The no-tip-off rule has elimi- 
nated congestion about the center circle 
which even the six-foot circle did not help. 
It has taken the officials out of the picture 
a little more. It has removed situations 
which were hard to control, namely, toss- 
ing the ball accurately, illegal jumping and 
tipping the ball and vicious contact for the 
control of the ball after it has been tipped. 
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In connection with tossing the ball accu- 
rately, a condition which also prevails in 
connection with a held ball, it is probably 
pertinent to remark here that, during the 
past three years, through the education of 
our officials, we have been able to reduce 
our held balls from between twenty-five 
and thirty per game to between seven and 
eight per game. 

“Second. The no-tip-off rule gives more 
actual playing time. From six to eight 
minutes is gained in a forty-minute con- 
test. There is a doubt by some that this 
is desirable in that the game will be too 
strenuous and that the crowd prefers the 
pause for the center jump after a goal. 
Three years’ experience in games with 
groups ranging from junior high school to 
the university class, has not substantiated 
this doubt. 


More Back-Court Play 


“Third. The no-tip-off rule has brought 
the play into the back court more than 
ever before. The ten-second rule was in- 
corporated to prevent stalling and to pull 
out the defense. It has accomplished this 
to a certain extent. The elimination of 
the center jump has forced back-court 
play to an even greater degree. The fact 
that the team that scores must give up 
possession of the ball is one factor that 
has caused the defense to force the play 
in the back court. This is particularly 
true of the team behind in the score dur- 
ing the second half. Strange as it may 
seem, losing possession of the ball has not 
thwarted a rally at the end of the game. 

“Personally, I feel that the no-tip-off 
rule is one of the greatest boons that has 
been added to basketball in many a year. 
Basketball is in the ascendancy here on 
the Pacific Coast and the no-tip-off rule, 
with which we have experimented at the 
request of the rules committee for the 
past three years, has had no little part in 
this climb. 

“I feel quite sure that those who have 
not had the opportunity to experiment 
with this rule as we have had here on the 
Coast, will be equally enthusiastic about 
it after they have had an opportunity to 
adjust themselves to a change in play.” 

Mr. Bunn’s mid-season comments fol- 
low: 

“As far as my own experience is con- 
cerned with the elimination of the center 
jump, there is no change in attitude after 
a month of play. Here on the Pacific 
Coast, we have played without the center 
jump for the past four years so we are 
entirely adjusted to this new rule. So far 
this season, no innovations have appeared. 

“T stated in my earlier remarks that we 
find less and less criticism of this rule be- 
cause of the fact that gradually the 
coaches and players would adjust them- 
selves to the change and would, therefore, 
become more completely satisfied with this 
move of the Rules Committee. I am find- 
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ing this to be true already. I had my 
basketball team in the East during the 
holidays. I read column upon column of 


bitter criticism of the elimination of the © 


center jump because it made the game too 
strenuous, because it took out of the game 
too many of the thrills incident to the 
center jump and because it was unfair 
to give the ball away after a goal was 
scored. These were the three main criti- 
cisms. 

“As a result of the many games that 
have now been played, I have noticed a 
very decided change in the attitude of the 
writers throughout the country. By and 
large, they are all approaching the point 
of view which I predicted earlier in the 
season. This is most gratifying to me be- 
cause it vindicates my own enthusiasm 
and far-sightedness with respect to this 
rule here on the Pacific Coast.” 

W. H. Browne, Head Basketball Coach 
at the University of Nebraska, after nine 
non-conference games in which he con- 
tacted varied offenses and defenses, be- 
lieves that: 

1. The new basketball rule, relative to 
the elimination of the center jump, adds 
no more burden to the player than did the 
old code. 

2. The elimination of the center jump 
is popular with the spectators as judged 
by a marked increase in attendance all 
over the country. 

3. The coach must put more emphasis 
on material than in the past. Although 
the rule eliminates the importance of 
height and gives the boy of average height 
an opportunity, it does not mean that big 
men will no longer be factors on both 
offense and defense. Tall men will always 
be valuable under the basket for the short 
shots and rebounds. More players will be 
used and all men must be good shots. 
There is a greater premium on speed, 
agility, ball-handling and cleverness in 
passing and shooting. 


Change in Strategy 


4. There is a decided change in stra- 
tegy, particularly from the defensive side. 
In the past, many teams made their of- 
fense their defense because of a height 
advantage. Now, every time a team 
scores it loses possession of the ball. It 
must be clever enough to regain possession 
before its opponent marks up a basket. 

5. Every team must learn to conserve 
energy. Under the old code the centers 
carried the burden. They were required 
to jump an average of thirty-eight times 
or more during a game. The new rule 
eliminates this factor; removes fouling 
and bodily contact around the center 
jump. Yes, the center gets a well-de- 
served “break.” 

6. With fewer wild scrambles for the 
ball, the game becomes easier to officiate 
and as soon as the officials adjust them- 
selves to the changes in offense and de- 





fense, they will find their work more en- 
joyable. 

7. The four-time outs allotted each 
team provides ample time for rest. The 
player who has passed a thorough physical 
examination by a reputable physician need 
have no fears. The game is no more harm- 
ful than before. 


High Scoring Not Noticeable 


8. The change did not bring about high 
scoring which is contrary to the original 
conception. I find that, in our conference 
(Big Six), in forty-three non-conference 
games played to date, a total of 1,514 
points were scored as compared with a 
total of 1,506 points registered in the same 
number of games played in 1936-37. Last 
year opposing teams chalked up 1,461 
points. The total this season in the same 
number of games (43) is 1,396 points. 
Coaches in other sections of the country 
who do not find this situation have failed 
to adjust their defense to the “fast break.” 
They have failed to place a new emphasis 
on defense; failed to remember that “Ev- 
erytime I score, you get the ball.” 

“As soon as the coaches, players and 
officials adjust themselves to the change, 
I feel that, over a period of years, the new 
rule will prove beneficial to the game.” 

At the beginning of the season Everett 
Dean, Basketball Coach at Indiana Uni- 
versity, wrote: 

“The no-center-jump rule has been de- 
bated for a long time in basketball circles. 
Periodically, groups of coaches have ad- 
vocated its adoption. Progress was made 
about three years ago when the southern 
branch of the Pacific Coast Conference 
began an experiment of playing the game 
without the center jump, and it was con- 
tinued successfully over the three-year 
period. The coaches of that conference 
presented a very fine report of the success 
of this experiment at the National Basket- 
ball Coaches Meeting. Partly because of 
their success and partly because of the 
undue influence of the big man on basket- 
ball, the coaches of this national associa- 
tion voted sixty to nine in favor of the 
elimination of the center jump. 

“The game without the center jump 
takes away some of the power of the big 
man; however, a good, big man is still 
very valuable. I believe that the big man 
who plays now must be very active and 
fast and cannot be kept in the line-up only 
because of his size. 

“Due to the increased playing time, 
there should be an increase in the scor- 
ing. Most of the scores to date have not 
been noticeably larger than those of last 
year, but I believe that this is due to 
the coaches advocating a cautious game 
until their players are more familiar with 
the possibilities of the new rules. 

“The main change in the game will not 
be the decreased effectiveness of the tall 
man or the larger scores due to the in- 
creased playing time, but instead it will 
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be the equalization of possession of the 
ball. This feature is the result of one team 
getting possession of the ball after it has 
been scored upon. This will be a great 
equalizer which will make for bigger and 
closer scores and will be a decided help 
to the ‘under dog.’ The fans will like 
this game since it will emphasize agility 
and more action in team play along with 
bigger and closer scores.” 

In reply to an inquiry on basketball as 





played under the new rules at mid-season, 
Mr. Dean’s reply was as follows: 

“After playing the first half of the 
schedule, 1 am sure everyone will agree 
that the game is faster than in former 
years. In other years, the ball was in 
actual play about twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine minutes out of the forty. In three 
conference games at Indiana this year, the 
actual playing time has averaged thirty-two 
minutes per game. Two over-time periods 


have been played and one showed three 
minutes and fifty-eight seconds of playing 
time in the five-minute period and the 
other three minutes and forty-seven sec- 
onds. These figures are significant since 
they show an increase of about four min- 
utes actual play which, in turn, shows an 
increase in scoring. 

“The increased speed of the game may 
become injurious to the player if the game 
(Continued on page 42) 


Play Without the Center Jump 


Play in the Back Court 
By William A. Healey 
High School, Sycamore, Illinois 


ASKETBALL presents a new sit- 
B uation with the advent of the new 

rule eliminating the center jump 
after a field goal. Many teams have en- 
countered serious difficulty because their 
guards are unable to advance the ball up 
to the center of the court where they can 
begin their offense. This is particularly 
true of the teams that rely on the slow 
break, in which they use set plays and do 
a great deal of screening. 

The new rule has brought back the strict 
man-to-man style of play and has encour- 
aged the guarding of men over the entire 
floor, especially in the back court. Coaches 
are in need, therefore, more than ever 


before, of two clever, elusive, fast-breaking 
guards who can out-maneuver their oppo- 
nents when closely guarded.. On many 
teams, the defensive forwards “press” the 
opposing offensive guards and attempt to 
steal the ball away from them. Their 
guarding begins immediately after a bas- 
ket is made and if this situation is not 
foreseen, the guards will encounter a great 
deal of difficulty. The coach should drill 
his men in handling a situation of this 
kind. The forwards who are “pressing” 
the guards, may disrupt and disorganize 
a well-planned offense, principally because 
the offensive team does not have an oppor- 
tunity to get in position for set plays. 

The accompanying diagrams show sev- 
eral ways in which the guards may work 
the ball up the floor when “pressed” or 
closely guarded. 
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The reader should note the unusual set- 
up in Diagrams 1 and 2. Both forwards 
are located on one side of the floor for 
the purpose of screening. This type of 
play necessitates, of course, a fast guard. 
In Diagram 1, player 1 passes the ball 
in to 3 who breaks in toward the ball. 
The accompanying guard, 2, screens, en- 
abling 1 to break fast down the floor. 
Three passes to 5 who breaks up the 
center. Five then passes to 1. 

Diagram 2 is a variation of Diagram 1. 
The set-up is the same but the play may 
be used if 5’s guard shifts over to cover 1, 
expecting the same type of play. If this 
is true, 1 passes to 3. Four screens for 3. 

In Diagram 3, player 1 dribbles to the 
left until his progress is stopped by his 
guard. He pivots and passes to 2 who 
cuts in fast, back of 1. Two passes to 3 
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who is breaking toward him. Three passes 
to 4 whose guard has been screened by 5. 
All men are pulled out of the center of 
the floor, enabling 4 to dribble straight 
under the basket. 


A Rushing Back-Court 


Defense 


By Clifford Wells 


Logansport High School 
Logansport, Ind. 


NE of the outstanding developments 

of basketball as now played without 
the center jump, is the back-court defense. 
In the three seasons in which the new 
game has been played on the Pacific coast 
and in the few early games that I have 
had a chance to see, I believe that a great 
many teams are making good use of a 
rushing back-court defense. Different 
teams are using it in different ways; some 
rush and force the play, regardless of the 
score, for the first three-fourths of the 
game and then, if they have a lead, they 
drop back into a mass defense and pro- 
tect that lead; other teams use it at times 
to surprise and upset their opponents by 
a sudden change in tactics. These teams 
employ their regular defensive tactics in 
falling back and getting set and then, sud- 
denly change their play to the rushing 
back-court defense. They try to keep the 
offensive team guessing as to what to ex- 
pect from them defensively. This has a 
tendency to cause a lot of hesitation on 
the part of the team with the ball and is 
a distinct advantage for the defense. 
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Clifford Wells 


Several teams play a set defense for 
three-quarters of the game and, if behind, 
start their rushing tactics much earlier in 
the game than formerly. This new game 
makes for more all-over-the-court play 
and I believe that it will help get us away 
from too much mass defense. Teams now 
are not afraid to spread and fight for the 
ball because they will either gain posses- 
sion by good guarding or by the other 
team scoring, and possession of the ball 
is what most teams want. If a team has 
good goal shooters and a good offense, the 
players should force the play and get the 
ball in an attempt to out-shoot the other 
team. 

With this back-court defense come ways 
and means of advancing the ball. Sup- 
pose that team A has just scored and 
quickly picked up the members of team 
B as indicated in Diagram 1 in the back- 
court. 

The screen, as shown in Diagram 2 may 
be used to advance the ball into the front 
court for scoring opportunities. G1 has 
dribbled as far as A5 would let him and 


has to stop and turn in order to keep A4 | 


from getting the ball or a held ball. G2 
and C both run their men down the court, 
stop and cut back to meet a pass from G1. 
G1 now screens for G2 and G2 dribbles 
around the screen created by G1 and 
dribbles the ball into the front court, giv- 
ing us a 3 on 2. 

If the rushing team shifts men, that is, 
if A3 takes G1 and A4 takes G2 as the 
screen occurs, then G1 turns as the shift 
takes place and G2 passes the ball to G1 
as he is the open man. (See Diagram 3.) 
We again have a 3 on 2 as G1 dribbles 
down the floor. 

In all of these set-ups, the other players 
who are not taking part in the screens, 
not only must keep their men busy, by 
feints and clever footwork, but also must 
keep the middle of the court open. 





Another variation of the same set-up is 
shown in Diagram 4. Gl is closely 
guarded by A4. G2 runs his guard, A3, 
down the floor and quickly stops and cuts 
back to meet a pass from Gl. Gl screens 
for G2. Players A3 and A4 shift men on 
G1, and G2 screens. As G2 starts to drib- 
ble around the screen, C cuts down the 
floor and screens for F2 who comes to 
meet the pass from Gl. G1 screens, then 
turns and goes down the middle of the 
floor. Receiving a pass from F2, he drib- 
bles as indicated in Diagram 4 and F2 
turns and follows in on the right side of 
the court. This play may be used on 
either side of the court, depending on the 
man to whom G1 passes, G2 or C. Should 
G1 pass to C, then Gl would screen for 
C and if A4 and A5 shift men, A2 goes 
down and screens for F, who comes back 
to a pass from C. Gl turns and cuts 
down the middle of the floor as is shown 
in Diagram 5, receives a pass from F1 and 
dribbles down the middle of the floor. F1 
turns and follows in on the left side of 
the court. 

If Gl has not dribbled and A4 rushes 
him, G2 or C may, on signal, screen for 
G1 and then G1 dribbles around and 
down the left side of the court for a 3 on 
2 as is shown in Diagram 6. 

If A3 and A4 shift men on this screen, 
then G1 stops after dribbling around the 
screen and G2 turns and is open for the 
return pass from Gl. G2 dribbles down 
the center for a 3 on 2 as is shown in 
Diagram 7. 

Still another play that may be used is 
shown in Diagram 8. C screens for G1, 
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G2 goes behind G1 which forms a double 
sereen to cut off A3. G2 takes the ball 
from G1, dribbles and passes to F2 who 
comes back to meet the pass. C turns 
and goes down the center of the floor, re- 
ceives the pass from F2 and dribbles down 


as indicated. G2 goes down the right 
side and into the goal. This play may 
be used on either side of the floor depend- 
ing on which player is to do the screening, 
on signal, from the ball handler, G1. 

It is possible also to use these set-plays 


and variations if C or G2 is caught with 
the ball in the center of the floor. The 
plays shown in Diagrams 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 
may be used also if the players are rushed 
or crowded on the sides of the floor in- 
stead of in the middle. 
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Diagram 6 














Diagram 8 








A Few Scoring Plays 
of 1938 





give coaches an idea of basketball of- 
fense as used in various sections of the 
country, a few selected plays are presented. 
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Diagram 1—X2 passes to X3 and X3 
sses to X4 who breaks to the corner. X3 
reaks to basket for return pass and in so do- 
ing, screens for X5. X4 passes to X5 who 
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Dia 2—X1, X2 and X3 mill in front 


of ense as ball gets to position of X3. 
X5 breaks for basket to receive pass for shot 
from X3. If unable to get pass, X5 cuts out 
for pass and breaks by X3 as indicated. 
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Diagram 3—X2 passes to X3 and breaks as 
indi . X3 passes to X4 who passes to 
X1 driving into basket. X2 screens for X1. 
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Diagram 4—Two men around play. X1 
passes to X5 and breaks around, followed by 
X2. X5 passes to X4 who passes to X2 break- 
ing toward basket. 
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Diagram 7—XA passes to XC who has 
come forward to meet the ball, XD provid- 
ing a screen. XC passes to XE who, in turn, 
hurls the ball to XD who has advanced down 
the floor after screening. XC, meanwhile, 


after having received pass from XA, cuts to- 
ward the et to receive the pass from 
XD for a shot. 
Diagram 8 (Right) 
Dia 8—XA passes to XC who has 


come forward to meet the ball. XC passes 
to XE who also advances toward the 

XD, after screening for XC, cuts toward the 
basket to receive the pass and shoot. XB also 
enters into the action by following the play 
down the floor. 


























Diagram 5—X1 and X2 criss-cross. X2 
then passes to X5 breaking out from corner. 
XS passes to X3 who, in turn, passes to X2 
breaking around X5 toward basket. 
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Diagram 6—Splitting a man-for-man de- 
fense. X2 dribbles as indicated and con- 
tinues on in if defense does not shift. If 
defense shifts, X2 stops and passes to X1, 
who cuts for basket. 
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Diagram 9—Out of bounds play. X1 and 
X2 criss-cross. X3 backs up to receive pass 
from X4 merely getting a set shot. 


Diagram 10—X1 passes to X4 and then 
cuts as indicated, X4 being used as a post, 
with X1 getting free by change of direction 
and screen. 
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Diagram 11—Out of bounds play. X1 and 


X2 criss-cross as indicated. X3 and X4 do 


the same. X4 drives in for shot. 


Unorthodox Defensive Play 





CCASIONALLY the unexpected 
happens in the state basketball 
tournaments and a team from a small 
high school wins the tournament. Last 
month George McElroy of Carson 
City, Nevada, described the system that 
he used in winning the 1937 cham- 
pionship in Nevada. This article pre- 
sents a system of defense used by G. 
L. Burns, Coach of Midway High 
School, winner of the 1937 tournament 
in Kentucky. 





defense because I know that many 

coaches are going to say that it will 
not work. In fact, many have already told 
me that they could beat this defense easily, 
yet my teams have defeated theirs in many 
cases and sometimes by large scores. 

We all realize that any defense in bas- 
ketball, whether it conforms to the ac- 
cepted types or not, depends upon the in- 
dividuals in that defense. All players in 
my defense, first of all, are well grounded 
in all of the accepted defensive fundamen- 
tals. To these I add a few which are not 
accepted. These I shall discuss later. 

When I first entered the coaching field 
eleven years ago, I was tied down by the 
traditional customs and systems of basket- 
ball under which I had obtained my bas- 
ketball training. In my first five years, I 
developed some very good teams but, when 
they met teams with better material which 
were well coached, the story was always 
the same, we lost. This started me to 
thinking. I soon ecided that if the small 
school were ever to get very far in basket- 
ball, it had to do the unusual and unex- 
pected rather than the approved and ac- 
cepted. 

Six years ago I made a careful study of 


L is with hesitancy that I discuss my 
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By G. L. Burns 
Midway, Kentucky, High School 


all teams and players in the Kentucky 
State Tournament. During my observa- 
tion, I saw some rather strange things hap- 
pen. I saw teams from small schools de- 
feat teams which were apparently much 
better, only because some country boy had 
not been coached and refused to play the 
game according to the accepted rules. He 
would leave his man wide open, dash out, 






































intercept a pass and rifle it down the floor 
to a teammate for two points. This “ball- 
hawking” on the part of one man soon 
had the highly coached teams looking on 
in amazement. There were two of these 
boys in the state tournament that year and 
one of them carried his team to the finals. 
I decided then that, if one man, uncoached, 
could do that, it was time that some coach 
should train five men to do the same thing. 


Training a Guard to Intercept Passes 


I realized that it took perfect timing and 
co-ordination to be a “ball-hawker,” but 
I believed, even then, that a coach could 
develop these characteristics. Now, I know 
that he can go a long way toward develop- 
ing in players the ability to intercept 
passes. First, he must teach the boy sound 
defensive play and then convince him that 
it often pays to take chances. The coach 
then takes the player from behind and 
brings him up to the side of the man whom 
he is guarding. 

In practice, the player should have 
plenty of passes thrown to him so that he 
may become skilled in breaking them up 
or in intercepting those that he thinks may 
be intercepted. At first, he makes many 
mistakes, but gradually his judgment and 
timing improve and after several months, 
he becomes a dangerous defensive man on 
every pass. 

The player soon learns to move from one 
side to the other of the man whom he is 
guarding, as the ball moves. He crosses in 
front of him as often as he goes behind. 
In fact, if his opponent plays within six 
or eight feet of the goal, he plays in front 
of him most of the time, never behind. 
He stands with one hand extended toward 
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the ball and one just a few inches from the 
man whom he is guarding. He must at- 
tempt to keep both his man and the ball 
within his field of vision at all times. If he 
loses either for an instant, I much prefer 
that it be the man. After long practice, 
the player reaches a point where he can 
anticipate practically every pass. 

Contrary to the opinion of some, that it 
is easier for a guard playing in this posi- 
tion to be caught out of position, I believe 
that it is just as hard to take this man out 
of position as it is the guard playing the 
orthodox position between his man and the 
goal. It is a matter of training. 

The play of the guard, as outlined above, 
cannot be taught in a short time. In fact, 
a coach cannot develop a good guard in 
much less than two years’ time. 

The forwards and center are coached to 
rush the ball when it is at different parts 
of the floor. For instance, they rush the 
man with the ball until it reaches the cen- 
ter of the floor and then they drop into a 
zone defense and look the situation over. 
Now, they are ready to go out after the 
ball again. Each one of them is coached 
to play between his man and the ball as 
much as possible. Any one of them may 
attack a man after a dribble and attempt 
to make him throw a wild pass or get a 
held ball. If my defensive man gets his op- 
ponent in a tight place, the nearest man to 
him doubles up on that man. The three 
remaining men drop into a triangular zone 
and even though the offensive man gets out 
of this hole, rarely does he find a man open 
in scoring position. The forwards and cen- 
ter take any kind of a chance to make an 
interception. They are coached to try one, 
if they think that they have a 50-50 chance 
of getting the ball. When one of these men 
makes a dash for the ball, the other four 
immediately shift into a zone. The same 


after a rebound or goal, in the first case or 


two, means a goal. After this has hap- 
pened once or twice, the opposing players 
become so nervous that they are afraid to 


break their guards in on the offense, for - 


those guards never know whether the man 
guarding them will retreat on the defense 
or break for the opposite basket. 

It is nothing unusual for the guards to 
come out with the first two or three passes 
in this type of defense. This goes a long 
way toward shattering the confidence of 
any team. It slows the players down and, 
from that point on, they always look twice 
before passing; therefore, their offense is 
not nearly so hard to stop. 

The defense is set up on the principle 
that, if it never lets a team get set, the 
team can never work effectively on the of- 
fense. The teams which cause the most 
trouble are those which have no system. 

We have been beaten using this defense, 
but I believe that we would have been de- 
feated much worse, had we used any other 
defense. A team which is good enough to 
beat a rushing defense is good enough to 
beat any defense that may be set up with 
the same group of men. 

I shall give you some diagrams of this 
defense as it changes into a zone. When 
the ball passes the center of the floor, the 
men shift as in Diagrams 1 and 2, accord- 
ing to the position of the ball. In Diagram 
1, the ball is in the center; in Diagram 2, 
at the side. 

The men are now in position to go out 
again after their opponents. Each of the 
guards covers the man nearest to him in 
the orthodox manner. The forwards and 

















center move up on their men. As soon as 
any one of them gets near the man with 
the ball, he makes every effort to get a held 
ball. As soon as this happens, the other 
men move up to try to get an interception. 
When the offensive men get in the clear, 
the defensive men move back again. . 

Diagram 3 shows the man-to-man de- 
fense shifting into a zone after guard 5 has 
missed a pass. This shift starts as soon as 
the pass starts, as we always shift when 
the ball comes behind the front line of de- 
fense. It may seem that the pivot man 
should be open but before the forward can 
turn and pass to him, 3 is on top of him 
and 1 is in-a position to cover the pivot 
man. Two is in position to cover 1’s man. 

Diagram 4 shows the shift when a for- 
ward misses an attempted interception. 
The guard that 3 was covering may shoot 
a long shot, but, since it is hard to beat a 
team on long shots, we do not worry much 
about that type of shooting. To succeed 
on these shifts, the men must be very alert. 
They must shift as soon as 3 makes his 
drive or they will leave part of the floor 
wide open. 

Diagram 5 shows the shift when two 
men go on one. This leaves some one free, 
if the man with the ball can get it to him, 
but again we can prevent a set-up shot 
and that is what we fear most. Of course 
the opponents can get a long shot, but they 
do not have much time, for it does not 
take 1 and 2 long to recover and get back 
into the zone, if the man with the ball gets 
it to a teammate. 

This is a combination defense, shifting 
from a zone to a man-to-man and back 
many times each quarter. The shifts which 
I have given are not at all complete, but 
any coach can fill in the ones necessary for 
covering-up when his men miss an inter- 
ception. Diagram 1 and 2 are the basis 
from which we work. After the men have 
learned the correct shifts in this zone, they 
are ready to go after the ball. A coach 
does not have to worry about them com- 
ing back into the right positions after they 
have been out after the ball. In Diagrams 
1 and 2, as the ball goes from the center of 
the floor to the right, 3 shifts wp, 2 and 1 
back, and 4 and 5 over. If the ball goes to 
the left, the reverse takes place. 




































thing is true when a guard drives out after iii 
the ball. This prevents men from having 
to shift men, and not often does a man get 
free near the goal. Screens are useless 
against this defense, for the shift is always 
to a zone as soon as the ball comes past the 
front line. 

If the center or forwards go out after a 
pass and miss it, they continue down the 
floor, leaving a four-man zone. A fast pass 
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hy ghee with this issue and continuing through the March, April and 
May numbers, a series of articles on Track and Field events will be pre- 
sented. A head-line article on each event will be contributed by the coach 
whose man placed first in the National Collegiate Track and Field Meet, held 
last June in Berkeley. Short write-ups of other men who won places and pic- 
tures of each event taken of the National Collegiates will be of interest to 
Track and Field coaches and athletes. 








Early Conditioning for 


Track and Field 
By E. C. Hayes 
Track Coach Indiana University 


I N advising candidates for any event, it 
is quite necessary to get as much in- 
formation on each individual as possible. 
His background of health and the results 
of his physical examination will serve as 
guidance in outlining the program of work. 
Caution must be used to make the process 
of building physical and mental health a 
gradual one requiring much time and ef- 
fort. Boys should be encouraged to have 
confidence in their ability to acquire 
strength, endurance and a fine sense of co- 
ordination, conducive to a high degree of 
specialized skill. This development re- 
quires time and most of us are too anxious 
for quick results. 

Our prospective candidates for track 
and field events are_about equally divided, 
as to previous experience in high school, 
and none whatever. For those with ex- 
perience the selection of events is usually 
decided by a conference. The desire to 
work must have a definite plan toward cer- 
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tain events. We take it for granted that 
the boy’s judgment is sound and we must 
give him the preliminary training required 
for his specialty. If he is inexperienced, 
general work is assigned which will enable 
us to analyze strength and weakness in his 
natural ability. And since time and num- 
bers demand some group work, caution 
must be used to protect the over-eager boy. 
The kind and amount of work for groups 
should always safeguard the vitality and 
recuperative power of weaker members. 
In the assignment of varied work at the 
beginning of the season, light exercise in 
running, calisthenics, and a limited amount 
on apparatus are given for the purpose of 
toning up the general body strength. Mus- 
cular soreness is usually overcome by rep- 
etition of its cause. When the boy begins 
to realize that he is developing additional 
skill, health and strength, he must be given 
a definite objective, within his reach at 
stated times. This enables him to receive 
the needed encouragement in his progress, 
and yet the ultimate goal is never reached. 
It has never been my experience to have 
a boy reach his maximum during his col- 
legiate career. A deep desire to progress 
towards the ideal should be carefully nur- 
tured in giving the boy the fundamental 


background for continued improvement. 
The spirit of play should prevail to the 
extent that even the routine work for lim- 
ited intervals in acquiring or correcting 
habits is a joy in purpose of accomplish- 
ment. 

The basic principles involve speed and 
power applied to weight of the body in a 
well co-ordinated, rhythmic action. Exer- 
cises, involving every degree of speed and 
power, are given to test the possibilities of 
each candidate. These are not assigned 
until the muscles have been given sufficient 
work to safeguard them from strain. The 
high degree of explosive effort demanded 
by field events must have a careful back- 
ground leading up to safety. 

The program of work assigned to run- 
ners is based on the individual need for 
building strength, endurance and speed. 
Correction of weakness in these funda- 
mental requirements is a vital part of each 
boy’s education. Emphasis on the form, 
well-suited to his mechanical structure, is 
taught by progressive stages. If the pros- 
pect has been an active child with a keen 
zest for competition in play prior to re- 
porting for supervision under a high school 
coach, he will have an excellent back- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Development of Milers 


By Tom Jones 
Track Coach, University of Wisconsin 


AVING been asked to write on the development of milers, I 

feel like Pavo Nurmi when, on one of his American tours, he 

was asked to give newspaper men an interview on how to become 

a distance runner. He reluctantly consented and the interview 

was arranged in his hotel room. The reporters were prepared to 

take a lengthy story but Nurmi said, “Vell, the vay to learn to 

run is to run,” and the interview was over. As a matter of fact, I 
feel that the major part of the story was told. 


The Distance Running Type 


The type of man that will do well in distance running is one 
with the following physical equipment; strength, endurance, a fair 
amount of natural speed, sound vital organs and good muscular 
co-ordination. The size and build may vary greatly. There have 
been champions of all builds in this event. In general, however, a 
man of medium height and weight with natural inherited strength 
has the advantage, although it takes more than one generation, as 
a rule, to make a champion. An old English professional miler 
once said, “Your great-grandfather will run the first quarter for 
you, your grandfather the second, your father the third but the 
last you'll have to run yourself.” Distance running is an older 
man’s sport due to the need for greater strength and endurance 
which come with maturity. Champions in both the mile and two- 
mile have made their best times when they were nearly 30 y2ars 
old. Louis Bennett, the Seneca Indian, better known as “Deer- 
foot,” established five new English records when he was 38 years 
old. Glenn Cunningham, America’s premier distance runner for 
the past five years, is approaching the 30-year mark and when 
recently asked when he was going to hang up his shoes, replied, 
“Not while I can keep up with the boys.” There are many cases 
of men who have taken up long distance running as a means of 
regaining their health and building up their physique and have de- 
veloped into champions. Examples are John Paul Jones, Glenn 
Cunningham and Archie San Romani, all of whom had physical 
handicaps at one time. To be successful, one must possess mental 
as well as physical courage. 


Training for the Mile 


The preliminary period, to my mind, is the most important and 
should be long, easy, gradual and carefully supervised. During 
this period, the runner should try to develop good running habits, 
gradually increasing his speed as his condition improves. If pos- 
sible, it is best to start with cross-country running outside on the 
turf. Workouts the first few days should consist of two or two 
and a half miles, jogging the halves and walking the quarters in 
between. The legs, lungs and heart have to be built up. A man 
should study himself and make adaptations in his training sched- 
ule to meet his own condition. During the first two weeks, a man 
should not work out more than four times each week. Progress 
can be retarded by tiring oneself too much in early workouts if 
they are too hard. 

After a man is in condition, he should conserve his strength 
for competition. The following suggested schedule is for a week 
in mid-season. ; 

Monday. Endurance—Run an easy 114 miles, pulling up the last 
quarter. 

Tuesday. Speed—Alternate quarters (3 fast at :57, :57 and 
:59) with a walk between. Finish up with an easy half-mile. 

Wednesday. Judgment—*%, at racing speed. 

Thursday. Endurance and judgment—Go through a mile in % 
best time, taking the first half at racing speed, floating the 
next 660 and pulling up the last 220. 

Friday. Rest or very easy jogging. 

Saturday. Competition. 


The Miler’s Stride 
The stride depends somewhat on the build and strength of the 
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runner. A miler should have a good stride, though he should be 
careful not to over-stride. There are two types of runners, de- 
pending upon their body angle. First, the puller, who gets most of 
his power from the pull as the leg passes under the body; and the 
pusher, who gets most of his power from the push when the center 
of gravity is in front of the back leg. There is an instant in every 
stride as the runner’s body passes over the leg when he has no 
traction with the ground. This:moment should be used for relax- 
ation. One should try to develop a straight leg as the foot lands 
in front and as the foot drives off in the rear—a full ankle exten- 
sion. By driving harder with the toes, a runner overcomes the 
heel kick and a bent leg. A good runner comes down on the ball 
of his foot, gently touching the heel, which takes the strain off the 
leg muscles and the arches. 

The arm action of a good miler should be natural. The hands 
should be carried about hip level, comfortable and quite relaxed. 
They should not swing past the median line of the body in front 
nor too far back of the hip. However, many Finnish runners, 
particularly Nurmi, carry their arms rather wide because they 
feel that it gives them freedom in breathing. Lash also ap- 
proaches this style. 

To become a good distance runner, one must develop a breath- 
ing cycle, inhaling on two strides and exhaling on two, and a 
smooth, effortless, rhythmic pace. 


Judgment of Pace 


While courage stands out as a most important part of mental 
equipment, it is absolutely necessary for a good miler to have 
judgment of pace and this comes with experience. The Finns 
train to run an even race, while most Americans and English 
men train to run the first and last quarters faster than the 
middle ones. The reason for this is that the first quarter con- 
tains the sprint for a favorable position and the last quarter 
contains the final sprint. The body of the race is run at an 
even pace. 


Training for the 440-Yard Run 


By Karl A. Schlademan 
Track Coach, State College of Washington 


No event has shown more consistent improvement throughout 
the United States in recent years than the 440-yard or quarter- 
mile run. This is due to a better understanding of pace and train- 
ing methods on the part of both coaches and athletes. Not so 
many years ago most quarter-milers were trained to leave the 
marks with a terrific sprint and to run the first half of the race 
considerably faster than the last half. 

The real beginning of this understanding of pace-rhythm was 
taught to the United States by the great Finnish athlete Nurmi. 
Nurmi ran the longer distances carrying a stop watch and timing 
himself to almost perfectly even pace. On short distances, such as 
the quarter-mile run, the pace cannot be so exactly even all the 
way, but all the great quarter-milers of the past few years, and 
there have been many, have run the first 220 yards of the race ir 
considerably slower time than former champions ran. 

I well remember a National Collegiate Championship race at 
Soldier Field in Chicago several years ago. The time, as I re- 
member it, was 48.2 seconds and the first 220 was run below 22 
seconds. If a modern quarter-miler is capable of running a 22- 
second first-half and carrying his rythm throughout, you may ex- 
pect him to do better than 47 seconds. This sense of timing is 
developed by constantly working a boy after he has attained 
some condition at 110, 220 and 330 yards at pace. 

The boy must develop a stop watch in his head. Lorin Benke, 
the present N.C.A.A. champion, planned to run the first 220 in 
about 22.5 seconds, and he had developed at the end of the season 
so much confidence in himself, that he would let a front runner 
go, knowing well that the front runner would come back to him. 
Benke’s fastest mark was made at Seattle, Washington, in the 
Northern Division Pacific Coast Conference meet. This time was 
46.9 seconds and the first 220 was run between 22.5 and 23 sec- 
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onds. Benke outclassed his field that day and, leading after the 
first 150 yards, ran the race practically alone. He finished in beau- 
tiful condition between 10 and 15 yards ahead of his field. The 
race was, I should say, almost a perfect exhibition. Had he had 
the necessary competition he would no doubt, have run consider- 
ably faster. 

One week later, in the Pacific Coast Conference meet at Los 
Angeles, Benke lost to Ray Mallot, the great Stanford runner, be- 
cause of a mistake in his judgment of pace. The time in this race 
was 47.4 seconds. At the N.C.A.A. at Berkeley, two weeks after 
the Coast Conference meet at Los Angeles, Benke handled his race 
beautifully, winning from his field by a comfortable margin in the 
time of 47.1 seconds, a rather conclusive demonstration of the 
fact that a very important thing in the 440 yards is a complete 
and thorough knowledge of pace. 

The great quarter-miler of the day must set up the best and 
fastest rhythm or pace of which he is capable and hold it steadily 
until, at such a place in the race as his experience shows, he may 
safely open up and finish in good form. In short, he runs an 
accumulative race and, if well-trained, will always be in fine shape 
at the finish of his fastest effort. 


Correct Conditioning 


Correct conditioning is an all important factor in any type of 
middle-distance running, especially in the quarter-mile. The 
quarter-miler should begin his work in the fall if possible. If 
this is not possible, he should begin training as soon after the first 
of January as conditions permit. The first three weeks of train- 
ing should be devoted to over-distance running to build up the 
necessary foundation. After the boy has attained condition 
enough to permit him to go through an easy quarter-mile, the 
endurance work should be limited to one, or at most two, prac- 
tices a week and the rest of the time should be spent at under- 
distances perfecting judgment of pace with plenty of fast work 
with the sprinters. 

The quarter-mile is really no longer a middle-distance run, it 
is a long-sprint event. It is often called the hardest event of the 
track and field program. I am rather inclined to believe that the 
880 is somewhat harder, but it is a fact that a young or inexpe- 
rienced runner should never attempt a quarter-mile in fast com- 
pany, unless he has been trained and pronounced ready by a 
coach who understands his business. I am of the opinion that 
it is foolish to lay out a training schedule by the week and hope 
to apply such a schedule as a general prescription. 

Each athlete is different and each athlete is a problem which 
the coach and the athlete himself must solve. The coach can 
do little if the boy does not study himself. Benke was the type of 
athlete who always needed throughout the season at least one 
over-distance workout each week. This distance varied from 500 
to 1000 yards, depending entirely upon what Benke himself 
thought about it. Early in the year, the 330-yard distance was 
used about twice a week. Later in the season Benke seldom ran 
more than 220 yards at pace. He took his one long over-distance 
workout, perhaps one 220 at pace and much short-distance sprint- 
ing at around 75 yards with an occasional 150 yards. 


Schedule of Training for a Quarter-Miler 


Early in the season the quarter-miler should work fairly hard 
up to and including Thursday, with a full day’s rest on Friday, 
if a race is scheduled on Saturday. As the athlete’s condition 
approaches peak form, a light warm-up should be taken on 
Thursday and at the end of the season, a rest of two full days 
preceeding the meet is a good thing. I am inclined to believe 
that Tuesday and Wednesday should be the days for hard work, 
that Monday should be the day for easy limbering-up and over- 
distance work; if, at the end of the season, two-day conference 
meets are on schedule, I am very strongly in favor of no more 
than a light workout on Wednesday and nothing at all on Thurs- 
day. 

_—_ stress too strongly the need for thorough, slow, com- 
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plete warm-ups before any strenuous work is ever attempted. 
Most inexperienced quarter-milers warm-up about half enough 
before races. The phenomenon which, for lack of a better term, 
we call “second wind” does not occur in so short an event as the 
440-yard run. Every muscle must be “oiled” up and ready to go 
if the athlete is to get the best out of himself and avoid as much 
as possible the danger of injury. 

The 440-yard runner should plan his race, to some extent at 
least, before he starts. This is especially true if he happens to 
know something of his opponents. It sometimes happens that 
a field is so classy that everyone in the race plans to procure and 
keep the lead at any cost. This generally results in a lot of tired 
stars and a victory for one of the lesser lights—the boy who 
probably lagged behind the field because he could not run fast 
enough to keep up during the desperate opening sprint. It is 
always a mistake for a quarter-miler to break stride or rhythm 
in order to get to the pole on the curves. It is much better for 
him to hold momentum and run a few feet farther in the second 
lane. Nothing takes the strength out of an athlete so thoroughly 
and quickly as jerky running. 


The Quarter-Miler’s Form 


Form for a quarter-miler will depend, to a great extent, on 
the individual athlete. The 440 is known as “a striding event.” 
While this is quite true, the stride used depends absolutely upon 
the athlete involved. Nothing is so disastrous as over-striding. 
A boy who over-strides tires quickly and will have trouble pick- 
ing up speed when pressed. I have had my best results by telling 
the runner to go, as fast as possible, without actually sprinting, 
and above everything else, to relax with an easy swinging motion. 
The boy will develop his own individual form if he is started off 
properly. Over-coaching is much more harmful than under- 
coaching! 

We have been fortunate at the State College of Washington for 
the past two years in having several exceptional quarter-milers. 
For whatever it may be worth, I am telling you a few facts about 
my one-mile relay team which eventually won the Pacific Coast 
Conference title. The time of the winning race was 3 minutes 
12.2 seconds. The four runners which composed the squad in 
the order in which they ran were:— 

Jack Orr—Height 6 ft. 3 in. Weight 185 lbs. Best time 48.5 

sec. 

Harry Nettleton—Height 6 ft. % in. Weight 155 lbs. Best 
time 48.3 sec. 

Lee Orr—Height 6 ft. 1 in. Weight 178 lbs. Best time 46.7 
sec. (Time on the third leg of the winning Coast Confer- 
ence Relay Race. He has run the 440 only in relays.) 

Lorin Benke—Height 5 ft. 10 in. Weight 165 lbs. Time: al- 
ready recorded. 

At first glance one might think that the big boy Jack Orr, 
would require much more work than the other men. Such is 
not the case at all. Jack Orr conditioned the most rapidly of 
the group. Harry Nettleton required by far the most work to 
reach peak-form. Lee Orr and Lorin Benke the two extremely 
fast men on the team required about an average amount of work. 
To have worked thesé boys in a group and have given them the 
same sort of treatment would have been fatal to success. The 
exact amount of work needed to put any athlete in shape may 
be determined only by the very close attention of the coach to 
the rate of progressive improvement as shown by the stop watch. 
The ease, with which the athlete does his work, and his weight 
must be closely checked from day to day. A runner slightly 
overweight is much more to be desired than a boy, hollow-eyed 
and weighing below normal. Over-training is much more dis- 
astrous than under-training! Jack Orr and Harry Nettleton 
running at pace generally recorded time between 35 and 36 sec- 
onds for 330 yards. Lee Orr and Lorin Benke were consistently 
below 35 seconds for the same distance. I therefore generally 
work Jack and Harry together, while the other two boys I work 
alone. I believe it is not smart coaching to use extremely fast 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Co-operation 


|i athletics, as we have frequently suggested be- 
fore, there are many groups interested in the im- 
provement and development of amateur sports. 
First there are the schools and colleges which are 
represented by the coaches, athletic directors and 
faculty supervisors. These men have a great deal to 
do in propagating and preserving amateur athletics 
in the nation. 

Second, there are the athletes themselves. The 
boys who are playing on the teams have a large 
stake in amateur sports and in the last analysis 
athletics are conducted primarily for them. 

Finally, there are the manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of athletic equipment. These men produce all 
the various items that are used by the athletes and 
coaches and they have played a large part in making 
America an athletic nation. Some of the sports owe 
their inception in this country to the manufacturers 
of athletic goods. These industrialists have never 
gouged the public; none of them have made inordi- 
nate profits, and for every distributor of athletic 
goods who has succeeded, there have been a large 
number who have failed. 

The purpose of this editorial is to suggest that we 
all continue to work together for the best interests 
of amateur athletics in the nation. The coaches and 
directors meet frequently to consider means by 
which they can better serve the athletes. Perhaps 
it would serve a useful purpose if the manufacturers 
and coaches were to meet from time to time to dis- 
cuss common problems. This may not be possible 
immediately but we would like to suggest some ways 
by which the purchasers of athletic goods can help 
not only themselves but also the manufacturers. In 
the first place, with hours of labor shortened, the 
manufacturers cannot take care of rush orders in 
the fall as well as they once did. This being true, 
the schools and colleges can assist the manufactur- 
ers by placing their football orders this spring for 
September delivery. Further, if the orders are 
placed well in advance the manufacturers can turn 
out a better product than they could if they are 
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forced to produce merchandise under time-pressure. 

Second, the buyers can assist the producers by 
getting better acquainted with the latter to the end 
that the men who make merchandise will understand 


better what the users desire. Football equipment 
has become, during the past several years, more and 
more a highly specialized business and a great many 
schools want special equipment, carrying out definite 
color schemes in helmets, jerseys, pants, and hose. 
This means a great many special orders. Such 
equipment should be made up during the period 
from the first of March on until the middle or lat- 
ter part of August. *If the manufacturers have to 
pay for overtime work in order to get out these or- 
ders, then the extra cost must be passed on to the 
purchaser. 

In short, what we are suggesting is this, that all 
who are interested in a high type of athletics in this 
country work together in a spirit of co-operation, to 
the end that athletics may approximate the purposes 
for which they are intended. 


The Football Rules for 1938 


HE Football Rules Committee met in the south 

following the Thirty-second Annual Convention 
of the National Collegiate Athletic Association. 
Every member of the Committee and the advisory 
committee of the Football Coaches Association were 
in attendance. While there will be some who will 
regret that certain pet theories of theirs were not 
put into effect by the Rules Committee, the majority 
of coaches and officials, we are sure, will feel that the 
Rules Committee in its last meeting, as indeed 
through recent years, has served the best interests 
of a great game. 

Although the exact wording of the changes will 
not be known until the codifying committee puts the 
changes into words, the following unofficial report 
may be presented at this time. 

First, the football coaches requested the commit- 
tee to reword the rule respecting an intentional 
grounding of a forward pass. This matter was dis- 
cussed and the standing committee on Rules 
Changes was requested to attempt to clarify, if pos- 
sible, the present rule and to present its recommen- 
dation to the Rules Committee next December. 

Second, some thought that the rule respecting an 
ineligible man being touched or hit by the ball on a 
forward pass when he was on the scrimmage line or 
behind it should be modified. Plays-in question were 
thought of largely in terms of the shovel pass. This 
matter was also left to the committee on Rules 
Changes which will report next winter. 

Third, some thought that, if there were two for- 
ward passes on a forward lateral pass, the present 
penalty was too severe. It was suggested that, if an 
offensive man after catching a forward pass at- 
tempted to make a lateral pass to a teammate and, 
in the judgment of the officials, the lateral pass was 
forward, the yardage penalty should be imposed 
from the spot of the foul. The Rules Committee, 
however, did not deem it wise to change the present 
rule. 

Fourth, under the 1938 rules when a ball crosses 
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the side lines or is downed near the side line it will 
be brought in 15 yards instead of 10 yards as was 
the case in 1937. 

Fifth, the only important change in the rules is 
the one that has to do with incompleted passes in the 
end zone. Under the new rule a team may make 
three incompleted passes in the end zone and, fol- 
lowing each incompleted pass, the ball will be put in 
play at the spot of the preceding down. If, on the 
fourth down the pass is incomplete in the end zone, 
it will be ruled a touchback. 

In the past the difficulty of scoring when a team 
was within striking distance of its opponent’s goal 
has been very much in evidence. This change will 
benefit the offense and should lead to more scoring in 
the future. : 

We feel that the Rules Committee has done a 
splendid piece of work and is entitled to the thanks 
of all those who have an interest in the game and 
whose interests were ably represented by the men 
who served, not as autocrats but as ambassadors of 
those, whose representatives they were. 


Propaganda 


rr the report of the Committee on American 
Citizenship to the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion appears the following: 

‘‘An American institution of learning is no 
place for the dissemination of subversive propa- 
ganda. It is rather the place where the country 
expects its best American citizens to be molded.’’ 

There is, of course, a difference between the dis- 
semination of information and the dissemination of 
propaganda. Propaganda has to do with the spread- 
ing of a particular doctrine or system. Information 
connotes instruction. 

The question as to what is propaganda and what 
is in the nature of instruction has received consider- 
able attention in recent years. It is only natural for 
us to feel that, if we expound our pet theories, the 
ideas which we advance are in the nature of infor- 
mation, and that, if others advance ideas not in ac- 
cord with ours, they are indulging in the spreading 
of propaganda. 

There are, however, certain things that Americans 
accept as fundamental, such as the belief in consti- 
tutional government, the principle of free determi- 
nation on the part of the citizens, individual free- 
dom with a minimum amount of governmental regu- 
lation, free speech, free press, and the freedom of 
assembly. When we started our American experi- 
ment 150 years ago, our forefathers did not say to 
those who preferred living under a monarchy to our 
form of democracy that they were wrong. The 
American people simply said to such, ‘‘You have 
the opportunity of living under monarchies in other 
countries but if you choose to live in America we ex- 
pect you to accept our principles of government.’’ 
We do not even today insist that our form of govern- 
ment is the best government for all people but we do 
insist that those who live in this country should be 
loyal to the kind of government that the American 
people have adopted and in which they believe. 
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_The people who subscribe to the Catholic faith in- 
vite those of similar faith to worship in Catholic 
churches. Those who call themselves Methodists 
prefer the gospel as interpreted originally by John 
Wesley. The Methodists do not attempt to prose- 
lyte Catholics and the Catholics do not attempt to 
propagandize the members of the Methodist denom- 
ination. If we may carry this thought further, the 
German, Russian and Italian people have a right to 
adopt whatever form of government they choose. 
Those who prefer Naziism to Americanism have a 
right to live in Nazi Germany. We personally do 
not believe that they have the right to spread propa- 
ganda of a subversive nature in our country. 

Strangely enough, however, the people who talk 
the loudest about the freedom of speech in this coun- 
try are generally those who are followers of Karl 
Marx or who prefer some other ‘‘ism’’ to American- 
ism. We agree with the Committee of the New York 
State Bar Association that ‘‘An American institu- 
tion of learning is no place for the dissemination of 
subversive propaganda.’’ We do not subscribe to 
the idea that an instructor should be forbidden to 
tell the members of his or her class what Commun- 
ism, Naziism or Fascism is, but information and 
propaganda are two distinctly different things. 


Is It Worth While? 


bes! often speakers and writers philosophize 
relative to the worthwhileness of college football. 
Seldom are the players and their parents quoted on 
this subject. Last fall Mr. Bernard Swanson of the 
Minneapolis Star’s sports staff asked some of the 
University of Minnesota players and their mothers 
what they thought about football. For instance, Mr. 
Swanson talked with Mrs. King, mother of the Cap- 
tain of the Minnesota team, Ray King, and quoted 
her as saying: 

‘*In one respect, I’m glad it’s over. Every 
mother who has a boy in football undoubtedly 
feels the same way. In another, I regret that Ray 
is through playing. ... I shall miss watching 
Ray play football at Minnesota. We followed him 
every step of the way in high school and we missed 
very few games when he was playing at Minne- 
sota.’’ 

Captain Ray King was quoted as saying, ‘‘There 
were disappointments, but those disappointments 
developed into the finest experiences of my stay at 
Minnesota. ... Because of our reverses, the fel- 
lows molded friendships that never will be inter- 
rupted even though we will see each other only occa- 
sionally from now on. Through those reverses, we 
perhaps had more fun than some that never have 
tasted defeat.... Most certainly I would go 
through it again, just the same way.’’ 

Rudy Gmitro, who starred for three years at Min- 
nesota, was quoted as follows: 

‘‘Tt is tough after being together for four years 
to realize that it is all over now. I never have en- 
joyed four years as I did those at Minnesota.’’ 
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Play of the Goalkeeper in 
Ice Hockey 


N ice hockey team is as good-as 
A its goalkeeper. This is a strong 
statement but true, nevertheless. 
The old days are gone when a goalie was 


picked for his size and because he was the | 


poorest skater on the squad. Coaches 
have come to realize that this position re- 
quires such diverse qualifications that 
there are very few boys who can fill it 
perfectly. 


Qualifications of a Goalkeeper 


The necessary qualifications are quick- 
ness, calmness under pressure, smartness, 
and confidence. A player might well be 
agile on the ground but if he has diffi- 
culty in maintaining his balance when on 
skates, his movements will be considerably 
retarded on ice. Consequently, a goalie 
must be “at home” on skates and should 
be exceedingly adept in his ability to move 
quickly in all directions. A good goal- 
keeper should be calm and cool under all 
game conditions, even when the utmost 
pressure is being put on him. If a goalie 
becomes disconcerted or panicky, he will 
not only allow many scores but will also 
inject this feeling into the rest of his team. 
A smart goalie can prevent many seem- 
ingly sure goals by anticipating what the 
opponents are going to do with the puck. 
He should be able to diagnose the style of 
play used by each of his opponents and 
act accordingly. Finally, a goalie must 
have absolute confidence in his own ability 
and also in that of his teammates. He 
should always make his team aware of this 
confidence and, no matter how many goals 
have been scored against him, he should 
not become downcast or wear a defeated 
air. He should always play up to the limit 
of his ability, whether his team is far 
ahead or behind. 


Offensive Play 


There are some important things that 
a goalie can do offensively which will help 
his team tremendously. His first requisite 
as an offensive player is the ability to 
skate well. Whenever possible, he should 
skate on the forward line to learn speed, 
better balance, passing and lifting the 
puck, stopping and starting. If a goal- 
keeper is a weak or slow skater, he should 
skate on the third or fourth line in prac- 
tice until he acquires proficiency in skating 
and balance. Ability to skate well will 
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help him, when it becomes necessary for 
him to come out of the goal, to get pos- 
session of the puck before an opponent 
who has beaten the goalie’s teammates to 
it in the defensive zone. This is especially 
true when his team is playing five-man 
hockey, in which type of play all five play- 





Illustration 1—Goalie passing the puck to 
the side of the rink to a teammate. 





Illustration 2—Goalie clearing the puck to 
the rear of the cage to prevent an opponent 
from scoring on the rebound. 





Illustration 3—Goalie passing the puck 
forward to a teammate who is waiting inside 
the defensive blue line. Quick and accurate 
forward passing by the goalkeeper will give 
his own team many to start offensive 
plays in the opponent’s territory. 


ers of one team go up the ice into the 
attacking zone to press the play and try 
to score. Many times in this type of play 
an opponent will break clear down the ice 
after a loose puck and if the goalie does 
not come out after it, a goal will certainly 
be scored on him. 

Ability in passing the puck is an im- 
portant goalie requirement. When he has 
obtained the puck, he must be able.to pass 
it accurately and quickly to a teammate. 
Sometimes it is necessary for him to lift 
the puck over the sticks of several op- 
ponents in order to do this. Consequently, 
it is good practice for him to pass and 
lift the puck as often as possible. He 
must learn to pass the puck, forward, 
laterally, and backward to his teammates. 
(See Illustrations 1, 2 and 3.) When his 
team i$ ahead and only a few minutes of 
play remain, it is smart hockey for the 
goalguard to use up time by lifting the 
puck the entire length of the rink; 
this makes the opponents chase the 
puck and allows his own team time to 
organize its defense before the puck is 
again brought down the ice. When his 
team is playing five-man hockey, the goalie 
can play forward out of his goal a little 
so that he can retrieve the puck more 
quickly when it is shot up the ice by the 
opponents. Some goalies, who are excellent 
skaters, have been known to go out as far 
as the neutral zone to do this, but it should 
be done only when a team is several goals 
ahead or behind. 

The goalie should know the style of 
offensive play of each of his own players 
so that when he gets possession of the 
puck, he will know how to pass it, and 
whether to pass it up to the blue line, 
laterally, or behind the goal line to his 
teammates. From the start of the game 
he should carefully study the play of the 
opponents, especially around the goal, so 
that he can intercept passes and shoot the 
puck up the rink to the blue line to his 
teammates. 

Perhaps the most important offensive 
quality of the goalkeeper is that of leader- 
ship. He is like a general in battle, in 
that he has the whole field of play com- 
pletely in his vision. He can see both the 
strong and weak points in the players of 
his own team and in his opponents as the 
play sweeps up-and-down the ice. It is 
possible for him to tell which of his play- 
ers are doing a good piece of work and 
which ones are loafing on the job. He can 
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Illustration 4—A stance used by many 
goaltenders. The picture also shows clearly 
the four dangerous spots. 


observe which players on the opposing 
team are dangerous puck-carriers and 
shooters and between the periods should 
pass on the information to his teammates. 
He should notice to which side each of the 
opposing players cut and give his team- 
mates this information to make their de- 
fensive play stronger. 


Defensive Play 


The most important duty of the goal- 
keeper is his defensive play. He is the 
one man on the team primarily responsible 
for preventing the opponents from scor- 
ing. He must possess alertness, agility 


_ and judgment if he hopes to stop a major- 


ity of shots at the cage. 

The ideal stance which the goalie should 
assume, as the puck approaches him, is a 
crouch like that of the baseball catcher, 
but not quite so low, with his feet com- 
fortably spread, the blade of his stick rest- 
ing on the ice at right angles to it, and his 
free hand a few inches from his side with 
the fingers outstretched, palm toward the 
puck-carrier. (See Illustrations 4, 5 and 
6.) From this position, he can quickly 
snap his legs and pads together if an at- 
tempt is made to shoot between them, or 
he can jump quickly to one side or the 
other, or dive out to smother a shot. By 
constant practice, he should learn the exact 
size of the goal mouth and where each 
corner is located without looking at it; 
for if he takes his eyes off the puck a 
single instant in a game, he may find it in 
the cage behind him. 

There are four spots in a goal most diffi- 
cult for the goalie to protect. These are 
in the four corners of the cage high and 
low. Consequently, a good goalie must be 
able to spring from one side of the cage 
to the other to protect these vital spots 
against a team of sharpshooters. Early 
in the season the confidence of the be- 
ginner may be developed by having the 
puck passed along the ice slowly to him 
and having him pass it back. The passing 
may be speeded up until finally the puck 
is lifted from the ice, first at a considerable 
distance, later at a lesser distance as he 
becomes more proficient in stopping the 
puck. As confidence is increased, the 
goalie improves his eye and learns to con- 
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Illustration 5—This stance is becoming 
more generally accepted than the stance 
shown in Illustration 4 as it facilitates the 
movements of the player. If the puck is shot 
to one side or the other, the player can move 
more quickly than if his legs were together. 
If the puck is shot directly at him, he can 
instantly snap his pads together. 





tl. 


Illustration 6—Shows a poor stance. The 
legs and feet are too widely spread for quick 
movements. The gap between the pads offers 
a wide hole for the puck to be shot through 
into the goal. 





Illustration 7—When on his knees, the 
goalie should face the puck. His stick should 
be on the ice with the blade at right angles 


to it. Sometimes this position is effective 
against teams that cannot lift the puck, but 
it should be used rarely. 


centrate on the puck as it speeds toward 
him. 

One of the first things that the goalie 
learns is the handling of ground shots, 
that is, shots in which the puck is not 
lifted but slides along the ice. He must 
be sure that his stick is firm on the ice 
with the blade at right angles to it. This 


Illustration 8—A knee and skate slide. 
The illustration shows a left-handed stick 
holder sliding across the mouth of the cage. 


will prevent the puck from glancing off 
the stick into the cage. His pads should 
be tight together behind the stick, in line 
with the direction of the approaching puck. 
This will prevent goals, when the puck 
strikes an obstruction and bounces over 
the stick. Not only the stick, but the 
pads, body, hand, and skate blades should 
always be at right angles to the flight of 
the puck when it is coming at the mouth 
of the cage, so that the disk may not be 
deflected into the goal. On high shots, 
or on any shot off the ice, the goalie should 
try to get his body in the path of the puck. 
In this position he can try to catch it or 
stop it with his stick, knowing that if he 
misjudges it, his body will stop it. Too 
many goaltenders attempt to stop the puck 
only with their hand or stick and, conse- 
quently, if their calculations are a little 
off, a goal is scored on them. 

It is almost impossible to prevent re- 
bounds from the goalie’s pads, but it is 
possible to decrease considerably the dis- 
tance of the rebound. The goalguard 
should never kick with his feet or pads 
at a puck coming directly at him. The 
result may be disastrous, as the rebound is 
a set-up for a following opponent to flip 
the puck into the goal. Some goalkeepers 
have studied this problem and have found 
that, if they can cup their free hand under 
the puck as it strikes their pads below 
the knee, they can prevent much of the 
rebound and often can catch it with their 
hands. If it strikes their pads above their 
knees, they can cup their hand above the 
spot at which it strikes. The success of 
this procedure depends upon the speed 
with which a goalkeeper can get his hand 
in position at the instant the puck strikes. 


Exercises for the Goalkeeper 


There are several exercises which will help 
the goalie to improve his individual skill. . 
One is to practice swinging his stick back 
and forth, up-and-down, many times each 
day to develop his fingers, hand, wrist, 
arm, and shoulder. He should practice 
stick-handling the puck so that he can pro- 
pel it through his opponents when neces- 
sary. Lifting the puck accurately and 
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Illustration 9—Knee and skate slide from 
one side of the cage to the other to prevent 
a low or ground shot from going into the 
opposite corner. Note how the rear leg covers 
the ice in front of that side of the goal. 


Right-handed stick holder. 


passing it forward, laterally, and back- 
ward, is very important, and when done 
successfully, it will often-times give his 
team the jump. Sliding from one side of 
the goal to the other, first on both feet 
and then on one knee with the other leg 
sliding behind him, should be practiced. 
(See Illustrations 8 and 9.) Here the 
goalie should learn to recover himself 
quickly, get on his feet, and be ready 
to spring to the opposite goal post to stop 
any shot there. It is a good trick to prac- 
tice hooking his rear foot into the goal 
post as he slides past it to prevent sliding 
clear of the goal and thus leaving the 
mouth wide open. Jumping from one side 
of the cage to the other each day and 
stopping imaginary shots to the corners, 
will quicken his movements and improve 
his confidence on skates. Another valu- 
able exercise which the goalie must master 
is that of diving out and smothering shots 
when the puck-carrier is coming in free 
for an apparently certain goal. To do this 
successfully, the goalie must use split- 
second judgment and act quickly. 

There are several different ways for the 
goalie to come out of the goal. The -asiest 
and sometimes the most effective for 
younger players is to dive out low, land- 
ing on the knees with the body upright, 
free hand extended a little from the body, 
and the stick either hitting at the puck 
or describing a wide sweep, covering as 
much ice as possible. This should be done 
just before he looks up to spot his shot 
or just afterwards when he again looks 
down at the puck. It is difficult to say 
exactly when he should come out, as this 
depends upon the speed and trickiness of 
the carrier and the ability of the goal- 
guard. Only through experience in prac- 
tice and games can this be determined 
satisfactorily. Another way to come out 
of the goal is to spring out in a sitting 
position with the legs spread somewhat 
apart as in straddling. Here the goalie 
cannot reach so far with his stick as he can 
when going out head first, but he covers 
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a wider area with his legs and will pre- 
vent many ground shots from sliding into 
the goal. (See Illustrations 10, 11, 12 
and 13.) 
keeper should carefully observe the pecu- 
liarities of each of the attacking players 


and should plan his movements accord--° 


ingly. Some goaltenders spring out and 
land in a sidewise position, thus covering 
the mouth of the cage with their whole 
body for low shots. Occasionally, this 
style of defense will work very nicely. 
One of the best exercises by which the 
goalie can develop co-ordination between 
his eyes and his movements is the playing 





Illustration 10—Smothering the shot (1). 
Goalie has started out from his cage to 
smother the puck before it is shot. 





Illustration 11—Smothering the shot (2). 


The semi-straddle method. As the goalie 
comes out toward the puck, he bends on one 
knee and stretches out the opposite leg to 
protect as much of the cage as possible. 


of ping-pong during his spare time. The 
speedy flight of the ball quickens the eye, 
and returning the ball to the opponent 
demands co-operation from the racket 
hand. 

Game Technique 


On reaching the ice, the goalkeeper 
should go over every foot of it, especially 
inside of each blue line, and examine it 
for bumps, cracks, depressions, or any 
foreign obstructions which might cause the 
puck to bounce, roll, or deflect suddenly. 
He should carefully note the position of 
the sun and direction of the wind if the 
game is to be played on outside ice; he 
should note the lights and background, if 
the game is to be played inside. He can 


Early in the game, the goal-, 


then choose the best end of the rink and 
inform his captain which end to take if 
he wins the toss. After the whistle blows 
for the opening of the game, the goalie 
should never converse with the goal judges 
or spectators while play is in progress and 
never for an instant should he take his 
eyes off the puck. Just a momentary dis- 
traction might give an opening for a 
smart puck-carrier to shoot a goal even 
from center or three-quarter ice. If his 
eyes are momentarily blinded by the sun, 
lights or anything else, the goalie should 
stand perfectly motionless in a crouched 
position with his pads tight together, stick 
at right angles to the ice and firm on it, 
and by sound try to face in the direction 
of the puck and protect that side of the 
goal until his vision becomes clear again. 
He should keep his eyes on the ice imme- 
diately in front of him until the blurring 
disappears. 

The goalie should learn to touch or 
grasp the goal post with his free hand. 
This will aid his balance and will enable 
him to estimate his distance from the post 
without taking his eyes from the puck. 
It will also help him, when necessary, to 
pull his body closer to the post to prevent 
the puck from slipping through on a shot 
from the side or rear of the cage. It is 
a good plan for him, when expecting a 
shot from the side or rear of the cage, to 
tap the heel of his near skate to the post 
and then hold it firmly there. (See Illus- 
trations 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18.) To do 





Illustration 12—Smothering the shot (3). 
The goalie has surprised the carrier by his 
sudden plunge. He has timed his spring per- 
fectly as the puck is well covered. Note that 
the goalie’s right hand and arm are ready 
in case the puck is lifted over his leg. 





Illustration 13—Smothering the shot (4). 
This is the finish of the play which was very 
successful as the puck is now completely cov- 
ered and a goal prevented. 
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this, his pads will have to overlap the 
goal post on the outside; this will make it 
impossible for the puck to get in from that 
side. The goalguard should never clear 
the puck to the same side in a succession 
of plays, as the opposition will catch on 
to this quickly, anticipate it, and maneuver 
so as to score against him. Only in an 
emergency should the goalie clear as 
quickly as possible, otherwise he should 
try to aid his own team by a pass forward 
or laterally so that his mates can get the 
jump. 

The goalie should always be on a direct 
line between the goal and the puck as it 
approaches him. When his own team has 
the puck, he should immediately relax and 
thus store up nervous energy for the next 
sortie of the opposition. This relaxation 
between shots is very valuable, as other- 
wise the player would tire himself out 
completely before the third period arrived. 
He must, however, keep his eye constantly 
on the puck and be ready to spring into 
position if it is retrieved by the opponents. 
Against a team that cannot lift the puck 
well, he should play as low as possible 
and watch for ground shots. If the puck- 





lilustration 14—Covering the corner of the 
cage. When the puck is approaching from 
the side, this is a correct position for the 
player to assume. The pad nearest the post 
should be firm against it and a solid front 
presented against the puck. 
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Illustration 15—Corner stance. This illus- 
tration shows the smaller angle of the goal 
which is open for the puck. The small open- 
ing between the skate and the post should 
be covered by the stick unless the keeper has 
overlapped his pad in front of the post or 
his skate is not in contact with the post. 
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carrier is approaching alone, the goalguard 
should determine whether to dive out or 
to remain in his goal, but if more than 
one player is coming up the ice, he should 
try to anticipate the play and act accord- 
ingly. At all times, he should note the 
position of his opponents so that he can 
prevent their scoring. Whenever possible, 
he should make the carrier commit his 
direction first and then he should proceed 
to get to the puck and stop it. If a free 
puck is sliding toward his cage, the goalie 
should never leave his goal unless he is 
absolutely certain that he can reach the 
puck before the opponents. The goalie 
should realize early that the secret of keep- 
ing the puck out of the goal is his ability to 
make the angles as small as possible. Con- 
sequently, he should always try to figure 





Illustration 16—Goalie making a ground- 
shot stop. His pads are tight against the post, 
his stick is held firmly on the ice and he is 
watching the approach of the puck closely. 





Illustration 17—Corner stance. Waiting 
for the puck. The free hand should be hold- 
ing the goal post to steady the body and 
to aid in shifting quickly to the opposite side 
of the cage if necessary. 


at what angle the puck is approaching and 
to cut down that angle to a minimum. He 
should never leave his feet except as a 
last resort, as this puts him out of the 
play for a time until he regains a standing 
position and is back in his goal. 

When the puck is behind his own goal 
on the right-hand side, it is a good plan 
for the goalie to face the rear, kneeling 
with his left knee on the ice, his left foot 
hooked into the goal post. His right knee 
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Illustration 18—Corner stance. Stopping 
a ground shot on the corner of the goal. 





Illustration 19—Goalie position to prevent 
a pass out from behind the cage. Note the 
rear foot hooked around the goal post to 
facilitate instant recovery. This is very effec- 
tive, if used occasionally. 


should be bent with his skate blade flat 
on the ice and his leg from the foot to 
the knee straight upright. His right hand 
should hold the stick extended on the ice 
with the blade pointing to the sky. This 
will prevent many pass-outs from behind 
the cage, but this trick should not be 
used too often, as opponents will then lift 
or flick the puck over his stick and a team- 
mate will have the open cage, at which to 
shoot, before the goalguard can regain 
his position in front of the goal. (See 
Illustration 19.) 

If his team is ahead and all but one of 
his players have gone up the ice, the goal- 
tender should slap his stick flat on the 
ice, making a sharp and loud report. At 
the same time he should call to his team- 
mates and have one of them immediately 
return to his regular defensive position to 
eliminate any opening for the opposition 
to score. ‘Whether ahead or behind, he 
should watch for uncovered opponents in 
his own defensive area and call out to his 
own players to cover them. In this case, 
he should call his players by name so that 
they will respond immediately. 

The goalkeeper should never bother with 
shots which are going by the goal or over 
it but should leave these strictly alone, 
as otherwise, he might deflect them into 
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the net. In going after these shots, he 
would leave his cage entirely unprotected, 
which might result in a score. Whenever 
the puck is shot to one side of the goal, 
the keeper should look for the rebound 
from the backboards and be ready to clear 
it to one side, if it is in dangerous terri- 
tory, or pass it to a teammate. If a team- 
mate is carrying the puck out from behind 


the goal, the keeper should follow the puck 
just as carefully as if an opponent were 
carrying it, as it may slip or roll off the 
stick and go into the cage. 

One of the greatest dangers to goal- 
keepers is the deflected shot. Often-times 
an opponent shoots the puck, the goalie 
is all set to stop it, when suddenly one of 
the defense men gets in the way of the 


puck and it deflects into the goal. It is 
almost impossible to stop these shots, but 
the keeper, if he is alert, and is watching 
the movements of all players in the im- 


‘mediate vicinity of the shot, can make 


seemingly impossible saves. Especially 
should he be on guard against the puck 
deflected from a stick or a skate, as this 
happens frequently in hockey games. 


The First National Intercollegiate 
Basketball Tournament 


HE first National Intercollegiate 

Basketball Championship Tourna- 

ment, sponsored by the Board of 
Management, will be held at the Munici- 
pal Auditorium of Kansas City during the 
week of March 7-12. 

The Intercollegiate National Basketball 
Championship Tournament, under the 
management of E. S. Liston, Athletic Di- 
rector, at Baker University, Baldwin, 
Kansas, the General Chairman and a 
Board of Management made up of athletic 
directors, graduate managers and basket- 
ball coaches from different sections of the 
country, is a national affair, organized for 
the purpose of establishing a national bas- 
ketball champion and standardizing bas- 
ketball play. 

The United States is divided arbitrarily 
into fifteen districts, each district being in 
charge of a Board of Management mem- 
ber who acts as chairman of that district. 
He, in turn, selects his own committee 
whose duty it is to co-operate in the selec- 
tion of teams from that district to par- 
ticipate in the tournament. The teams 
will be selected by this district committee 
in one of the following three ways: (1) 
winner of the conference championship, 
(2) on the basis of a team’s. record, if 
the team is independent of a conference, 
and (3) winner of an elimination tourna- 
ment, if one is arranged. 

Several of the Board of Management 
have already announced their methods of 
selecting the teams in their districts. Jean 
Eberhart of District 1 has announced that 
winners of elimination tournaments in 
Oregon and in Washington for the States 
of Washington and Idaho will represent 
that district. Winners of the four con- 
ferences in Texas will represent District 5 
according to Al Bagget, chairman. The 
winners of the Southeastern, Southern and 
8.I.A.A. Conference will be eligible to rep- 
resent District 12 according to A. F. Rupp, 
chairman. Henry P. Iba of District 6 
will include winners of the two conferences 
and a runner-up of the larger conference. 
The winner of the Rocky Mountain Con- 
ference will be the choice of Forrest Cox’s 
Third District committee. Other district 
chairmen have not, at this time, announced 
their plans of selection, nor is it definitely 
known at this time the exact number of 
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teams that will participate. The manage- 
ment is expecting at least forty teams. 
Two District chairmen have announced 
the personnel of their committees as fol- 
lows: 
A. F. Rupp—District 12: 
Blair Gullion—Basketball Coach, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten- 
* nessee. 
Ed Diddle—Basketball Coach, Western 
State- Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 





: BOARD OF - 
MANAGEMENT 


General Chairman, E. S. Liston 
Athletic Director, Baker University, Baldwin, 
Kansas. 

Jean F. Eberhardt 
Athletic Director, Southern Oregon Normal Uni- 
versity, Ashland—Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 

John Bunn 
Basketball Coach, Stanford University—the Pacific 
Coast Conference, the states of California and 
Nevada. 

Forrest Cox 
Baskethall Coach, University of Colorado, Boulder 
—tThe Rocky Mountain Conference and the states 
of Utah, Wyoming, Montana and Colorado. 

S. M. Clark 
Athletic Director, New Mexico Normal University, 
Las Vegas, New Mexico—New Mexico and Arizona. 

Al Baggett 
Athletic Director, West Texas Teachers, Canyon, 
Texas—the Southwest Conference and the state 
of Texas. 

Henry P. Iba 
Director of Athletics, Oklahoma A. & M. Univer- 
sity, Stillwater, Oklahoma—the state of Oklahoma 
and the Missouri Valley Conference. ' 

Pat Mason 
Athletic Director, Rockhurst College, Kansas City, 
Missouri—Missouri and Kansas. 

R. G. Rogers 
Basketball Coach, Morningside College, Sioux City, 
Iowa—North and South Dakota, Iowa and Ne- 
braska. 

W. B. Woodson 
Athletic Director, State Teachers College, Conway, 
Arkansas—Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama. 

Arthur “‘Dutch’’ Lonborg 
Basketball Coach, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois—Big Ten Conference and states of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Illinois. 

Roy E. Tillotson 
Athletic Director, Franklin College, Franklin, In- 
diana—the state of Indiana. 

A. F. Rupp 
Basketball Coach, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky—states in which are located 
members of the Southern Conference, Southeast- 
ern Conference and the S. I. A. A. 

Roy Clifford 
Basketball Coach, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio—Ohio and Michigan. 

Max E. Hannum 
Basketball Coach, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Delaware and Maryland. 

Clair F. Bee 
Athletic Director, Long Island University, Brook- 
lyn, New York—New York State and the New 
England district. 





Cy Young—Basketbail Coach, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Virginia. 

Roy Mundorff — Basketball Coach, 
Georgia Tech, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Roy E. Tillotson—District 11: 

Everett 8. Dean—Basketball Coach, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana. 

Harry Good—Director of Athletics, In- 
diana Central College, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Paul Hinkle—Director of Athletics, 
Butler University, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. 

William V. Slyker—Director of Athlet- 
ics, Evansville College, Evansville, In- 
diana. 

J. Owen Huntsman—Director of Ath- 
letics, Earlham College, Richmond, 
Indiana. 

George Keogan— Basketball Coach, 
Notre Dame University, South Bend, 
Indiana. 

Branch McCracken—Basketball Coach, 
Ball State College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Financially, the First Intercollegiate 
Basketball Championship Tournament is 
under the direct control of the Board of 
Management which has the support and 
backing of the city management of Kansas 
City. The plan this year provides for 
free entertainment of teams after they 
arrive in Kansas City until twenty-four 
hours after they are eliminated from the 
tournament. Each team provides its own 
transportation. 

In memory of Mrs. Naismith, Dr. Nai- 
smith is providing a specially designed 
trophy which will go permanently to the 
team winning the championship. There 
will be other trophies and medals for the 
winners of second, third and fourth places. 

Outstanding officials, brought in from 
different sections of the country, will have 
interpretation meetings arranged by a 
supervisor of officials, so that uniform of- 
ficiating will be secured. 

The tournament is open to standard 
four-year institutions of higher learning 
and coaches are invited to secure addi- 
tional information from the chairman of 
their district or from the general chair- 
man, E. S. Liston, Athletic Director, 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas. 
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Fundamentals of Doubles 
Handbalancing 


By Hartley D. Price 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
and 
Varsity Gymnastic Coach 
University of Illinois 


OUBLES hanubalancing is one of 
the most fascinating as well as 
one of the most difficult forms of 

gymnastics. In the first place, a satisfac- 
tory doubles handbalancing team should 
be comprised of two performers who are 
proficient in the art of singles or ordinary 
handbalancing, since considerable experi- 
ence of this sort is necessary for successful 
doubles teamwork. 


Qualifications of Partners 


The two men who make up the doubles 
team are the understander and the top- 
mounter, terms which are accepted gen- 
erally by handbalancing professionals. 
The understander is that member of the 
team who usually holds or supports his 
partner, the topmounter, during the rou- 
tines. The understander should be the 
heavier, weighing twenty to twenty-five 
pounds more than his teammate, that is, 
about one hundred and_ seventy-five 
pounds, if he is the relatively average 
college-age handbalancer. Moreover, a 
powerful physique coupled with neuro- 
muscular control are requisites for the 
understander. Powerful muscles need to 
be accompanied by smooth, dependable 
co-ordinated movements which are timed 
with -the movements of the balancing 
partner. 

Although he seldom does any handbal- 
ancing during the presentation of routines, 
the understander should be well versed in 
the fundamentals that are required of a 
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competent singles handbalancer. Such 
knowledge should facilitate better under- 
standing and cooperation, as well as a 
more pronounced feeling of confidence be- 
tween the partners. 

The topmounter should weigh from one 
hundred and thirty-five to one hundred 
and fifty pounds, and in order to be suc- 
cessful in his position, he should be pos- 
sessed of a highly developed sense of bal- 
ance. Throughout much of the perform- 
ance, the topmounter is in a handbalance 
position; therefore, if he can relax or keep 
his equilibrium easily, he is less apt to tire 
than he would if he had to strain or fight 
to maintain a balance. 


Grasp and Wrist Positions 


The point of contact between the two 
men during much of their routine is in the 
hands; it seems essential, then, that the 
grip used in hand-to-hand balancing be 





described. The partners should clasp 
hands. (See Illustration 1.) The palms of 
the hands of the partners should be 
brought together with the thumb and the 
fourth and the fifth fingers gripping the 
back of the hand. The index and middle 
fingers, either together or slightly apart, 
should press against the partner’s wrist to 
give added support. The wrist positions 
may vary from a flat wrist (Illustration 
la) which is somewhat similar to a wrist 
position when balancing on the floor, to a 
straight wrist, wherein the hand is held as 
an extension of the forearm. (See Illus- 
tration 1b.) The understander should at- 
tempt to hold his wrists in a position that 
will be of benefit to the topmounter. That 
is to say, should the topmounter find it 
easier to balance on a flat wrist, the un- 
derstander should endeavor to flex his 
wrists so that his hands are at right an- 
gles to his forearms. Ordinarily, the flat 
wrist technique is easier for most per- 
formers. 
Mounts 


Before giving an account of hand-to- 
hand balancing tricks, I should like to 
describe how the topmounter mounts into 
various positions and dismounts from 
them. He may assume a handbalance po- 
sition either by kicking or by pressing into 
the balance. 

He may kick into a handbalance when 
the understander is in a supine, a sitting, 
or a kneeling position. The topmounter 
should remember to start with his arms 
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slightly bent, and with the shoulders well 
forward. After kicking into the balance, 
he should assume, as quickly as possible, 
the correct handbalance position. Fur- 
thermore, he should remember that the 
position should be maintained by a check- 
ing movement in the wrists and in the 
shoulders; that the head should be in line 
with the heels, and that there should be 
a sense of reaching for the ceiling with 
the toe tips. An excessive arch to the 
back should be avoided, since it prevents 
the topmounter from maintaining a 
proper balance. The topmounter should 
watch his partner closely. His elbows 
should be locked when he is in a handbal- 
ance position.* 

The topmounter may press into posi- 
tion when the understander is in a supine, 
a sitting, a kneeling or a standing posi- 
tion. The topmounter first should jump 
to a support position (illustration 4a); he 
should keep his legs at right angles to his 
body, or in a half-lever position. Thus 
he can press into position with (1) the 
knees and the arms slightly bent; (2) 
with the knees bent and the arms straight; 
(3) with the knees straight and the arms 
slightly bent; or (4) with both the knees 
and the arms straight. After pressing 
into position, the topmounter should as- 
sume as quickly as possible the correct 
handbalance position. He should never 
allow his arms to bend at more than a 
right angle to the forearms. 


Dismounts 


The topmounter may dismount either 
in front of the understander or back of 
him. Before he attempts to dismount, a 
prearranged signal or cue should be given. 
The word “Front,” for instance, should 
signify a dismount in front of the under- 
stander; whereas “Rear” or “Back” 
should signify a dismount back of the un- 
derstander. The importance of these sig- 


* See Handbalancing in the December, 1937, issue 
of the Atuietic Journat for further information 
about the correct handbalance position. 
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nals cannot be stressed too strongly as 
a serious accident may occur, if the sig- 
nals are disregarded. 


Supine Hand-to-Hand Balance 


With a clear understanding of the 
mounts and dismounts, the team is ready 
to undertake the most elementary bal- 
ance, the supine hand-to-hand balance. 
(See Illustration 2a.) The topmounter 
should assume a position similar to that 
of an ordinary handbalance when it is 
performed on the floor. The understander 
should assume a supine position on the 
floor with shoulders, elbows, and the back 
of his hands flat on the floor. When he 
lies in a supine position, he should prac- 
tice at first with his feet spread well apart. 
Such a position should prevent him from 
rolling to one side or to the other. Later 
on, when he is thoroughly adjusted to the 
experience, that is, when he gets the “feel” 
of the topmounter, he should be able to 
keep his feet together with ease. If he 
has a tendency at times to roll while in 
the supine position with the feet together, 
he should force his shoulder blades against 


the mat or the floor. In fact, his shoulders 
should be pressed firmly against the mat 
or floor at all times when he is in the 
supine position. When the understander 
is in position, the topmounter should use 
the grip that has already been described 
as he prepares either to kick or to press 
into the handbalance. 


Low Bent-Arm Hand-to-Hand Balance 


The next progressive step in the hand- 
to-hand balance should be an attempt to 
master the low bent-arm balance. (See 
Illustration 2b.) Again the understander 
should assume the supine position with 
the shoulders pressed firmly against the 
floor or mat. The upper arms should be 











flat on the floor or mat; the elbows should 
be close to the body, and the forearms 
should be at right angles to the upper 
arms. The topmounter does most of the 
balancing. Any inclination of the under- 
stander’s forearm away from the perpen- 
dicular tends to handicap effective bal- 
ancing. 
Low Hand-to-Hand Balance 

The understander again should assume 
the supine position for the low hand-to- 
hand balance. His arms, with the elbows 
locked, should be extended upward at 
right angles to his body, approximately 
the width of the shoulders apart. (See 
Illustration 3a.) The topmounter then 
may either kick or press into position. 

There is a tendency on the part of many 
beginners to allow their arms to spread 
too far apart. Such a deviation from cor- 
rect form should be avoided early in prac- 
tice because bad habits are acquired 
easily, and usually are corrected with dif- 
ficulty. In attempting to master the art 
of doubles handbalancing, the men should 
request frequent constructive criticism 
from a well-trained source, so that they 
may know whether or not they are using 
good form. 


Kneeling Bent-Arm Hand-to-Hand 
Balance 

Progressively more difficult, and need- 
ing more skill than the balances previously 
described, the kneeling bent-arm hand-to- 
hand balance requires that the under- 
stander should assume a comfortable 
kneeling position with the knee of one leg 
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IVE a man a Spalding Award- 

Sweater—and you give him some- 
thing he will treasure through years of 
hard service. 

For Spalding Sweaters are made—as 
indeed they have been made for many 
years past—to our own exacting quality 
specifications by the most skilled crafts- 
men in the business. 


Latest Styles Ready 


For 1938 you can choose from a wide 
variety of up-to-the-minute styles and 
weights, including the popular crew-neck 
Baby Shaker sweater, that old tried-and- 
true favorite, the regular Heavy Shaker 
knit, and the award-jerseys. 

Before ordering award-sweaters for 
1938, get in touch with A. G. Spalding 
& Bros., New York, Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco, for complete information about 
styles and prices. 


Baseball Coaches! Spalding’s is fa- 
mous —and has been for years—as out- 
fitters to baseball teams the country over. 
See Spalding’s for uniforms, shoes and 
complete baseball equipment. 
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and the foot of the other leg on the 
ground. (See Illustration 3b.) The heel 
of the forward foot should be about three 
inches ahead of the bent knee and some- 
what to the side of it; in other words, it 
should be in line with the thigh of the 
forward leg. The elbows should be bent 
fully and should be pressed firmly against 
the sides of the body; the forearms should 
be perpendicular. The back should be 
comfortably erect. With the under- 
stander in this position, the topmounter 
may kick or press into his balance from 
either the left or the right-hand side. 


Mount to a Halfj-Lever Position Above 
the Head of the Understander for a 
Standing Hand-to-Hand Balance 


Both the standing bent-arm and the 
high hand-to-hand balances require a dif- 
ferent mount. The topmounter in this 
instance should spring into a support or 
half-lever position, (illustration 4a) be- 
fore pressing into a handbalance. Per- 
haps the easiest position from which to 
make the spring is shown in Illustration 
4b. The topmounter and understander 
should stand with the back of the top- 
mounter against the chest of the under- 
stander. The regular grip should be used. 
At a prearranged signal, such as“Right” 
or “Up,” the topmounter should spring 
vigorously upward and slightly backward 
to a support or half-lever position over 
the head of the understander. Concur- 
rently with the signal, the understander, 
who should be standing erect with his feet 
apart, from three to six inches, one foot 
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slightly in front of the other, is called 
upon to give a demonstration of co-ordi- 
nation, timing and follow-through mo- 
tions. It is, as if his entire body extends 
itself in a smooth, springing, upward mo- 
tion, as he lifts the topmounter to the 
half-lever position. He should bend mo- 
mentarily but deeply at the knees; he 
should utilize the leg muscles to greatest 
advantage in conjunction with those of 
the back, the shoulders, and the arms; he 
should extend his arms above his head 
and the topmounter should assume the 
half-lever position. As the topmounter 
presses into the handbalance, the elbows 
of the understander should bend fully, 
with his arms forced against his body. 
The standing bent-arm hand-to-hand bal- 
ance is shown in Illustration 5. 





The standing high hand-to-hand bal- 
ance (illustration 6) is the same in every 
detail with the exception of the last mo- 
tion. Instead of finishing with his elbows 
bent, and his arms against his body, the 
understander should have his arms above 
his head, the width of the shoulders apart, 
and his elbows should be locked. The 
topmounter should press into a handbal- 
ance, only when he feels that the under- 
stander has complete control of the situa- 
tion. 

Bottom men who attempt the standing 
bent-arm and high hand-to-hand balances 
should endeavor to take full advantage of 
the strength and power of the legs 
and of the upper back muscles. An effort 
should be made to avoid an excessive arch 
in the back. 


Other Handbalances 
Amusing situations may be presented 
by the parrot balance on the head (illus- 
tration 7) or by the balance on the belly, 
wherein the understander assumes the 





~ 


back-bend position. (See Illustration 8.) 
Both of these balances are rather difficult. 

Mastery of the balances which have al- 
ready been described will permit teams 


‘ to participate in further activities. The 


perch pole (illustration 9) for instance, 
presents a challenge to expert performers. 

Like other skills that may be acquired 
in the gymnasium, the art of handbalanc- 
ing may be mastered by painstaking, reg- 
ular practice with strict attention ta the 
fundamentals. In fact, the fundamentals 
are the foundations upon which a good 
handbalancing team may build its rou- 
tines. Many topmounters, though they 
may be excellent performers, practice the 
fundamentals outside the gymnasium at 
odd moments of leisure. A sturdy chair 
at home, the edge of a solid fixture, such 
as a built-in bench, a railing, the handle- 
bars of a bicycle, the bumpers of a car, 
a jutting boulder or a tree stump are a 
few of the objects which invite the top- 
mounter to try his skill. Opportunities 
for improving his skill are ever present for 
the ambitious handbalancer. 
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for these two Star Performers 




















Reach Official American League Base Ball. Tried 
and true, this ball is the official base ball of the Amer- 


ican League. 


Its specifications are official, which means that it is 
used by the American League and has been ever since 
the league was organized. 

And no wonder!...for the Reach Official is pre- 
cision-built— constructed around the patented Reach 
Cushioned Cork Center —a ball that’s remarkable for 
its perfect balance and retention of shape. Use this -fine 
base ball for the last word in playing qualities. 


Reach UNI-FORM—A Radically Improved Soft Ball. 
This new Reach Soft Ball has been named UNI-FORM 
because itstays uniform—in roundness and in resiliency. 


No need to tell you what a revolutionary improve- 
ment that brings to the game! No more variations in 
size—no more hard and soft spots. No more uncertain 
weight. For a new method of construction starts with 
a kapok core that is a perfect sphere, then .winds this 
core at uniform tension, uniform thickness, to produce 
a uniform center. 


The new Reach UNI-FORM has been thoroughly 
* tested in actual play. And it has come through with 
flying colors—has proved itself definitely superior in 
durability, outstandingly untform in play! 


For full information about the complete Reach line of base balls—hard 
and soft— get in touch with your Reach dealer. Or write to A. J. Reach, 
Wright & Ditson, Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicopee, Mass., Kansas City, Mo., Seattle, Wash., Los Angeles. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 


Base Ball and Soft Ball Equipinent 
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The Seventeenth Annual Meeting 
of the American Football 


Coaches Association 
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A. N. McMillin, Second Vice-President 


HE Seventeenth Annual Meeting 

of the American Football Coaches 

Association, held in New Orleans 

on December 30th and 31st, was pro- 

nounced by many in attendance as the 

most entertaining, instructive and success- 

ful meeting held since the founding of the 
organization. 

The Program Committee, with R. E. 
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W. H. Cowell, Secretary-Treasurer 





Og ad an abbreviated report of the 
American Football Coaches Asso- 
ciation meetings is possible this year. 

The ever-present southern hospital- 
ity; the unusually large attendance of 
members; the ten district reports show- 
ing, in general, increased football at- 
tendance and enthusiasm; the reports 
of special committees, presenting the 
coaches present-day problems; the tech- 
nical discussions on old fundamentals 
and new defenses; and the informal 
debate on offense and defense by Harry 
Stuhldreher and A. N. “Bo” McMillin 
are written in the records of the seven- 
teenth annual meeting at New Orleans. 

A few of the discussions on the vari- 
ous phases of football technique are 
reviewed in this article. A paper on 
quarterbacking, presented by L. P. 
Dawson of Tulane University, will be 
reviewed in the March issue. 





Harlow, Harvard, as chairman, had ar- 
ranged a most interesting program. 

B. H. Moore of Louisiana State Uni- 
versitv, talking on the subject “Meeting 
a Shifting Defense Offensively,” limited 
his remarks, illustrated by diagrams, to 
variations of defense in his section of the 
country and particularly to the opponents 
of Louisiana State University. 

First in spring practice, the offense is 
set up to a definite defense. The players 
are shown that the defense must have de- 
fensive men in relatively certain spots, the 
defensive tackle on the strong side just 





A 


Louis Little, First Vice-President 








H. O. Crisler, Third Vice-President 


off the shoulder of the offensive end, driv- 
ing across the line of scrimmage about one 
yard, the defensive ends split out one and 
a half or two yards, driving in two or 
three steps, the strong-side guard opposite 
or to the inside of the offensive tackle, 
the weak-side backer-up about a yard 
back and the strong-side backer behind 
the tackle. (See Diagram 1.) 
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PLAY THE CHOICE 


OF BIG LEAGUERS 


BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


Make no mistake about it. Headliners know the value of 
good equipment in playing the game. That’s why you see 
Wilson baseball equipment in action when you see the big 
shots of the major and Class A and B leagues play. That’s 
why major league coaches have depended upon it for over 
ten years. Give your team the advantage and satisfaction 
of playing with Wilson gloves, balls, uniforms and other 
baseball equipment that is clicking with the stars. 


GUS MANCUSO “wir” 


It’s a handsome brute—plenty tough and extra heavy for the back stop 
who wants along serving mitt to mould to suit his own requirements. 
Made of the finest selected, especially treated imported leather. Hand 
tailored pad. Full leather laced and rolled leather binding. Special 
bound crotch; face and finger seams lock stitched with heavy waxed 
thread. New adjustable wrist strap. 


JOHNNY MIZE wire” 


This new pattern is a favorite with big league first sackers. Made of 
finest selected Wilco tan horsehide. Constructed with a natural greased 
pocket that resembles the moulded pocket in a catcher’s mitt. Hand 
tailored pad. Extra large thumb and T-shaped thumb web traps the 
ball. Rolled leather binding, panel back and new type wrist strap 
fasteners—all features that will give you confidence in playing the 
No. 1 base. 


CARL HUBBELL “ccove 


Fits Carl’s idea of a big glove with big fingers forming a large pocket 
to conceal the ball. Genuine horsehide with greased pocket. Hand 
tailored pad and horsehide lining. Three leather loops with rawhide 
adjusting laces. Here’s the design, and the construction that will prove 
a big help when you want to put “stuff” on the ball. 


WILSON OFFICIAL PATENTED 
CORK CENTER LEAGUE BALL 
WILSON’S OFFICIAL AMERICAN ASSOCIATION BASEBALL 
Patented cushion cork center, peey thread and No. 4 horsehide cover. 
Officially adopted for all championship games by the American Association 


and other leagues. Manufactured to exact specifications of the National League 
for official ‘play. Its durability makes it an economical ball for any league. 


WILSON’S OFFICIAL PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE BALL 
Made to exact specifications of the American League for official play. The Pacific 
Coast League and scores of other leagues officially adopted it for all champion- 


ship games. Patented cushion cork center and alum toughened horsehide 
cover. Your team will get a lot of speedy performance out of this ball. 

























































Men mentioned are retained 
on Wilson's advisory staff. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. e Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 
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From the basic defensive set-up, as 
shown in Diagram 1, possible variations 
are given the players. The strong-side 
tackle and end may protect to the out- 


side on the first and ten or the second and ° 


third with big yardage to go. The outside 
guard and fullback may help on the inside, 
the guard may charge in, the tackle may 
protect to the inside, the end, floating 
back, may protect to the inside and the 
half may protect wide. 

* The players are taught to find out 
whether or not the defense is protecting 
inside or outside, how they are charging 
on different downs. Then the responsi- 
bility is put upon the quarterback who 
must have as thorough a knowledge of 
defensive football as of offensive. 

If the defensive tackle and end are 
playing for wide plays, two things may be 
done to advantage: a quick slant inside 
tackle (diagram 2) or a wide-angle cut- 
back inside tackle as shown in Diagram 
3. 

A type of defense used to stop spin 
plays and weak-side plays inside of tackle 
is shown in Diagram 4. Another type of 
defense to strengthen against the weak- 
side attack is shown in Diagram 5. 

Because of the prevalence of forward 
passing in the South, the five or six-man 
line is the defense that has to be met, and 
the line shifting from five to six and vice 
versa. 

In concluding his remarks on the de- 
fenses used by his opponents, Mr. Moore 
expressed a belief that inside-tackle plays 
could be relied upon against both five-man 
and six-man lines, as well as against the 
seven-man line. (See Diagrams 6, 7 and 


8.) 


Line Play 


W. F. Kern, Football Coach of Carnegie 
Tech, gave a discussion on Line Play. He 
divided his subject in three parts, (1) 
primary line blocking on the line of scrim- 
mage, (2) blocking of the secondary and 
(3) blocking of men down the field, all 
of which are dependent upon speed and 
quickness, various types of blocking and 
variety of plays. 

Speed and quickness depend first of all 
upon the stance. Hart Morris, in demon- 
strating the stance of the guard, showed 
that the body is not parallel with the 
ground but is pointing upward and that 
the pivot is a rotating motion on the balls 
of both feet. M. J. Getto of Kansas Uni- 
versity demonstrated the stance of the 


‘ tackle which is similar to that of the 


guard. Eddie Hirshberg of Dartmouth, 
in demonstrating the stance of the end, 
emphasized the point that the weight of 
the body be evenly distributed on both 
legs. 

The different types of blocks were 
demonstrated. Mr. Morris showed the 
shoulder block as used by guards. Mr. 
Getto stressed the point that tackles, in 
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running interference and in blocking down 
the field, keep their feet. 

Carl Snavely, Football Coach of Cor- 
nell University, who varied his defense 
during the past season, using a six, seven 
and five man line, summed up the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of a shifting de- 
fense. The advantages are: (1) A hud- 
dle and a regularly planned system of de- 
fensive signals. (2) A shifting defense 
serves to confuse the offensive quarter- 
back and upsets the assignments of the 
individuals on offense after the play has 
been called. (3) It co-ordinates the 
changes on the part of the defense that 
often-times are necessary to be made to 
meet the tactical situation. The disad- 
vantages of the shifting defense are (1) 
the length of time required to perfect it. 
(2) The failure of individuals to vary 
their assignments on the particular kind 
of defense called, thus giving the oppo- 
nents an opening through which they can 
go. (3) The defensive team frequently is 
not ready and the offense gets the start 
on them. (4) All players can not adapt 
themselves readily to the wide variation 
in the individual assignments, and to the 
requirement that certain players have to 
play positions that differ considerably. 

From a rather consistent use of the five- 
man line, which was tried purely as an 
experiment during the past season but re- 
tained because it had more merits than 
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at first anticipated, Mr. Snavely made 
the following observations: The system 
becomes less effective as the offense be- 
comes more familiar with it. There is a 
greater chance for error on the part of 
individuals. A weak spot in the five-man 
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Diagram 13 


line is more serious than one in a six or 
seven-man line. The five-man defense re- 
quires a man, well adapted to the back- 
ing-up position, a tackle who can play a 
guard position equally well or a guard who 
can shift to a tackle position, and ends 
that are able to shift into a semi-tackle 
position. The system seems effective 
against a short-punt formation, against 
spreads without a great deal of changing 
of assignments, against a team using a 





































Diagram 15 


flanker, and against a team that plays 
wide ends. 

It is difficult to rush the passers under 
the five-man line defense; the five-man 
line is no defense against a punt, against 
fake-reverses and spinners. It is less ef- 
fective against line bucks. It is nearly 
as successful as the six-man line on for- 
ward passes. Diagram 9 shows the 5-3-2-1 
set-up used by Cornell. 


Forward Pass Offense 


A. E. Neale, Football Coach at Yale, in 
discussing Forward Pass Offense, said that 
in long passes, Yale passers are taught to 
throw the ball as a drift; in short passes, 
a short, hard pass. He stressed the im- 
portance of drifting and the need of much 
practice on the part of the passers. The 
passer must drift, wherever the play calls 
on account of the blocking. 

In passing pratice for the receivers, a 
dummy with no defense except for the men 
in front of the ends is used. If the passer 
is held up as under game conditions, Mr. 
Neale contends that he gets the timing. 
The receivers are coached to go at full 
speed when they leave the line of scrim- 
mage, then to slow up 75 percent of their 
top speed and when the ball is passed, to 
pick up the extra speed and get the ball. 
The extra speed outruns the defensive 
man. Diagrams 10-15 show six of the 
pass plays, explained by Mr. Neale. 
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Why Muscles Get Stiff and Sore 


Muscle pain and stiffness are caused by 
toxic waste matter which settles in the 
muscle fibers after exercise. 

Absorbine Jr. speeds the blood through 
the deeper blood vessels in the muscles 
themselves—and the blood carries the 
toxic waste matter off! Rub on right after 
exercise and 2 or 3 times during the day. 














Sends Relief 
DIRECT to Sore 


Muscles 


Absorbine Jr. 
speeds the 
Blood through 
the Muscles 
themselves 











Sore, stiff muscles can ruin your 
game—keep you on the bench. It 
often happens. But there’s an easy 
way to keep in shape. 

Absorbine Jr. speeds the blood 
through the deeper blood vessels in 
the muscles themselves. As the 
blood carries off the toxic wastes, 
relief follows promptly. Cooling. 
Will not blister. Used by profes- 
sionals for over.40 years. 


Kills Athlete's Foot fungi — Protects 
against surface infection. $1.25 a bottle. 
Write for free sample. 

W. F. Young, Inc., 
420 Lyman St., Springfield, 


Absorbine Jr 
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Early Conditioning for 
Track and Field 


(Continued from page 13) 


ground. Then it becomes the duty of the 
teacher-coach to give sound instruction in 
selecting specialized work for interscholas- 
tic competition. He must encourage en- 
thusiastic work, self-control, safe habits 
and high ideals. 

Programs of development are usually 
adapted to the facilities of each institution. 

Runners are usually divided into groups. 
Sprinters are classified according to experi- 
ence. A variety of work is assigned to the 
group and specialized work to each. We 
find them varying in type of body struc- 
ture and weight. The nervous agility pro- 
ducing short reflex and reaction time is 
common to all types. It is advisable to 
emphasize one thing at a time in this 
learning process. Acquiring so-called good 
form requires the ability to think in action 
and to concentrate on the needed leg, arm, 
head and body carriage necessary to get 
full results from power, speed and well co- 
ordinated effort. Emphasis is placed on 
the start, pick-up, stride, knee-lift, drive, 
body angle, arm action, position of head, 
and finish. 

Middle-distance runners and hurdlers 
have much the same problem as sprinters 
in striving for a foundation in speed. The 
former must have a keen sense of striding 
pace plus a fast start and finish, while 
the hurdler must have everything pertain- 
ing to speed plus the suppleness for ob- 
taining hurdle form. Even the distance 
men in seeking finish form have something 
in common with sprinters. Those specializ- 
ing in jumping, pole vaulting, shot putting, 
and other field events may join the run- 
ners in developing power and speed. This 
makes it possible for the coach to assign 
general work for a group which is usually 
productive of team spirit and loyalty, as 
the athletes realize to a greater extent 
the constructive problem each has in com- 
mon with the other. There is much of 
value in associating beginners with upper- 


class members. These contacts are a source 
of inspiration and encouragement to the 
younger boys, and a stimulus to the older 
boy for a higher degree of skill. 

Our workout for the squad usually 
comes between 3:30 P. M. and 5:30 P. M., 
depending on class schedules. Some boys 
find it necessary to have afternoon classes 
and may have an hour in the forenoon for 
working out. Since it is usually necessary 
to give much individual attention, we 
rather encourage each candidate to take 
advantage of his odd hours on two days per 
week. 

Work for the group is broken up as fol- 
lows: First fifteen minutes, jogging, walk- 
ing, stretching calisthenics as a warm-up 
for the entire group. As experience is 
gained, this becomes strictly an individual 
assignment and varies from ten to thirty 
minutes. The warm-up process is fully as 
important as any part of the assigned 
work. 

Following the warm-up period the next 
fifteen to thirty minutes are given to 
specialized groups. Men in the same event 
and about the same stage of development 
may work together. 

In field events we have shot putters 
striving for skill. They must be cautioned 
against too much straining effort but urged 
to master the careful timing and co-ordi- 
nation leading up to the explosion of the 
put. 

High jumpers and broad jumpers also 
work for precision in run, take-off and 
form in the air. They are cautioned 
against too much work of actual jumping 
for height and distance in practice. 

Pole vaulters go through the process of 
getting check marks systematized, do light 
vaulting and a considerable amount of up- 
per body training on rope climbing, trav- 
eling rings, horizontal bar and parallel 
bars. 

Programs of work may be obtained 
from many sources. 


Track and Field 


(Continued from page 17) 


men against each other in the regular daily 
workouts. 

Finally may I state a conviction which 
has been growing on me for some years. 
I believe that the 440-yard run is really a 
sprint race. I should like to see all quar- 
ter-miles and the first leg of all mile-relays 
run in staggered lanes. That is the Olympic 
rule and has proved quite satisfactory in 
those games. I believe that the adoption 
of such a rule, by the American colleges 
would produce more and better double- 


furlong runners. Certainly, the races 
would be fairer to all competitors. 


Mile Winners of the 
1937 N.C.A.A. Meet 


Charles Fenske, Wisconsin’s ace miler 
and first place winner in the 1937 N.C.A.A. 
meet, trained according to the schedule 
given on page 14. 

The work given to James T. Smith and 
Mel Trutt, winners’of second and third 
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places in the 1937 meet, according to E. C. 
Hayes, Track Coach at Indiana, during 
the competitive season was as follows: 

Monday. Mixed running and walking 
for approximately three miles with a 
quickened pace on the last 440 yards. 
After a few minutes of walking and deep 
breathing, they were given three to five 
sprints of 110 yards each. The entire 
workout, including warm-ups, required 
approximately one hour. 

Tuesday. They were given three-quar- 
ters of a mile at a fast pace ranging from 
3:10 to 3:15, depending on weather con- 
ditions and individual need. Pace work 
was very important to them and each was 
given the responsibility for setting his 
share of pace. They continued walking 
one lap and then ended with a 440, with 
emphasis on the finish. 

Wednesday was the day for running 
actual distance at a slower pace than the 
race would be run in competition. Since 
both were able to run under 4:20, they 
were assigned approximately 4:28 with 
emphasis on the last 440. After the usual 
walk for one or two laps, several sprints 
of 110 yards each were given. 

Thursday. Light work on separate 
440’s was given with emphasis on ability 
to judge within one second the required 
time. These were given with the pur- 
pose of having them fresh for Saturday. 

Friday. No work was assigned and as 
the season advanced, Thursday’s work 
was lightened. 

Saturday. The boys were expected to 
race to the extent of their ability. 

John P. Nicholson, Track Coach at the 
University of Notre Dame, writes about 
Gregory Rice as follows: “Gregory Rice of 
Notre Dame, who won the National Col- 
legiate two-mile in 9 minutes, 14 seconds 
to set a new national collegiate record, is 
peculiar in that he was the smallest man 
in stature in the meet. Greg is only five 
feet, four inches tall. However, I know 
that he was not the lightest man, for he 
is quite muscular and barrel chested, and 
weighs about 140 pounds stripped. 

“Gregory possesses speed and endur- 
ance, but having a short stride, finds it 
hard to stand the devastating pace, as set 
by the modern milers. He was fourth in 
the N.C.A.A. meet in the mile. He has 
run the distance in 4 minutes, 14.5 sec- 
onds; the half-mile (indoors) in 1 minute, 
57 seconds, and the 440 in 52 seconds. 

“Greg generally is a follower, not a 
setter of pace. No matter how far back 
he is, he does not worry if he is running 
the race to the schedule that he has 
planned. He then goes into his sprint with 
the knowledge that he will win or that he 
will run the race in time, up to his own 
standard. 

“Greg is very hard to get in shape. He 
has an abdominal hernia which has re- 
curred since an operation for its cure. He 
is bothered also with bad arches. A sore- 
hess, which the ordinary athlete would 
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NEW DOLGE 
FOOT FORM 











TIDY TREATMENT 


fos 
ATHLETES FOOT 


Irs EASIER to treat Athlete's Foot with Alta-Co, the odorless fungi- 
cide, in the new Dolge FOOT FORM. Here are some of the fea- 
tures of this fixture on which patents are now pending: 


{!) Shaped to fit the foot. (2) Made entirely of black, flexible, non- 
blooming rubber in one piece; no metal parts to rust or corrode. (3 
Economical. Holds ten tablespoonfuls of solution: one of Alta-Co an 
nine of water. Or thirty teaspoonfuls: three of Alta-Co and twenty- 
seven of water. (4) Has sponge rubber insert to facilitate contact 
of infected skin areas with Alta-Co solution. (5) Has suction cups on 
bottom to prevent skidding: no solution sloshes over. Over-all length: 
twelve inches. 


Important: do not confuse the new Foot FORM with the large Dolge 
Foot TUB used for group prevention of Athlete's Foot. 


Either fixture is available with Alta-Co on special service terms. 
Alta-Co, diluted in ten parts of water, kills Athlete's Foot fungi in less 
than thirty seconds. It has been tested in laboratory and clinic by 
eminent medical authorities. It is used in many of America's leading 
universities and prep schools. Please send for details of service offer; 
ask for booklet J-82. 


ALTA-CO 


Cc. B. DOLGE CO. 


Westport, Conn. 
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Better 
Basketball 


Technique, Tactics, and Tales 
By 
FORREST C. "PHOG" ALLEN 


Director of Physical Education and Coach of 
Basketball, University of Kansas 
490 pages, 6x 9, illustrated. $4.00 


Whittlesey House Sports Series 


A PRACTICAL guide for teaching and de- 

veloping basketball technique; a com- 
plete discussion of how the game should be 
played. The author, famed University of 
Kansas coach, is an acknowledged master 
and presents here invaluable suggestions for 
every coach and player. The book includes 
not only a comprehensive analysis of plays, 
with diagrams and photographs, but much 
new material on defensive and offensive tac- 
ties, training, practice, rules. 


The book is very fully illustrated, with 150 
photographs and many excellent diagrams. 


“The book has everything. All‘of Allen’s 
basketball savvy went into its making. Every 
fundamental of the play—every type of pass, 
shot and play—has been covered with the 
great fidelity to detail characteristic of his 
coaching.”—Scholastic Coach. 


“, « - a complete treatment of the subject. 


It incorporates anything that a player, coach, 
official, trainer, or manager of a team needs to 
know about his own special phase of the 
game. Nothing has been omitted to make 
this the most up-to-date, complete, and in- 
teresting story of this great indoor game yet 
written.”—Journal of Physical Education. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St., New York 
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shake off in three days, will often take 
him ten days to two weeks to eliminate. 
As the season advances and his workouts 
get closer and closer together, his physical 
condition improves so that, at the end of 
the season, he is standing a rigorous train- 
ing schedule and thriving under it. 

“Rice was a fine performer in high 
school, running a mile in 4 minutes, 28 
seconds. He liked the mile, although I 
always insisted that the two-mile was his 
race. I once made the mistake, however, 
of running him in a two-mile workout in 
practice. His opponent was inferior to 
him and I hoped that a victory would do 
Rice a lot of good. But Greg was not in 
the best of shape at the time, took a lick- 
ing in poor time and hated the distance 
from then on. However, at the end of the 
outdoor season, when he was coming into 
shape, I insisted that he run both the mile 
and two-mile in meets. His performances 
in the two-mile began to get better for him, 
as a sophomore, last year being his first in 
varsity competition, and he began to get 
a little confidence in himself. 

“I am certain that he would have made 
a poor showing in the two-mile at the 
National Collegiate, had he finished better 
than fourth in the mile. He had his heart 
set on being either first or second in this 
race, and when he was returned in fourth 
place, he became so angry at himself, that 
he determined to take out his spite on the 
two-milers. He laid off the early pace and 
came through with a terrific finish in the 
last half-mile, (2:07) to win the two-mile 
run. 

“When in condition, this is Rice’s sched- 
ule: 

Monday. A mile and a half in 7 min- 
utes flat. After a rest, a quarter in 58 
seconds. 

Tuesday. Easy work, three or four 
quarters in 60 seconds with a good rest 
between each. 

Wednesday. A hard three-quarters of 
a mile, the first half at a mile pace, the 
last quarter all out. After a rest, a quar- 
ter in 60 seconds. 

Thursday. A half-mile at a mile pace. 
After a rest, two quarters in 60 seconds 
with a rest between. 

“Greg Rice is prone to tonsilitis, which 
retards his training and running. If he 
trains well this year and avoids colds and 
undue soreness in his muscles, he will run 
a mile in 4:12 and two miles in around 
9:05. He will have to go, to get anywhere 
among the runners that will be at the 
N.C.A.A. meet this year in Minneapolis.” 

C. F. Striplin, Track Coach at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, comments on Dave 
Rogan as follows: 

“Dave Rogan, who placed fifth in the 
N.C.A.A., was graduated from the Mid- 
dlesboro, Kentucky, High School, where he 
participated in very little track before 
coming to the University. In high school, 
he ran the mile and his best time was 
4:58. As a freshman at the University of 





Kentucky in 1934, he ran a mile in 4:39. 
“Rogan is six feet tall; 22 years old; 
weighs 138. His performances last year 


_were as follows: 440-yard run, 49 seconds; 


880-yard run, 1:58.2 and the mile, 4:14.8. 
He holds the Southeastern Conference 
records in both the mile and half-mile. 
Even though he runs the 100 around 10 
flat, Rogan’s choice of all events is the 
3000 meters. 

“As to his training habits, Rogan has a 
world of endurance and works mostly on 
short distances. The last three years in 
dual meets, he has averaged 15 points, 
and in the Southeastern Conference meet, 
10 points. He adheres to the standard 
training rules of normal athletes, and is 
very enthusiastic in his track work. 

“Lack of big-time competition, and lack 
of indoor training facilities, have handi- 
capped him a great deal as far as record 
performances are concerned.” 


Quarter-Mile Winners of the 
1937 N.C.A.A. 

Karl Schlademan Says of Benke: 

Lorin Benke, present N.C.A.A. quarter- 
mile champion, came to Washington State 
College with scarcely any high school ex- 
perience as a track athlete. He had a 
hopeful belief that he might become a 
broad jumper, a high jumper and hurdler. 
His development was one of the most 
satisfactory bits of athletic work that I 
have ever been privileged to help com- 
plete. Benke is the most versatile athlete 
ever to perform in the Pacific Northwest. 
He holds the all-time Northwest records 
in three events: 440-yard run, 46.9 sec- 
onds; 220-yard low hurdles, 23.2 seconds; 
running broad jump 24 feet 544 inches. 
He has repeatedly run the 100-yard dash 
in 9.8 seconds, and the 220 in 21.4 seconds. 

When it is remembered that the boy 
developed to this extent through four 
years of effort, the credit must be placed 
where it belongs, namely, on the young- 
ster’s persistence and determination. 

George C. Griffin, Track Coach at 
Georgia Tech, sends the following write- 
up of his quarter-miler and his training 
habits: 

“Belcher, winner of fourth place in the 
440, entered Georgia Tech from Boys 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia, where he 
had taken part in various other events 
such as broad jumping, relay racing and 
the half-mile. Due to the fact that he 
was worked very hard in high school, at 
Georgia Tech we worked him very lightly 
during his freshman year, using him only 
sparingly in the freshman meets of 1936. 
His best time, as a freshman, was 49.5 
seconds for the 440. This was the only 
event in which he was allowed to com- 
pete week after week. Since entering the 
sophomore class, he has made the follow- 
ing record: Winner Southeastern Confer- 
ence 440-yard championship 1937, time 
479; fourth place 440-yards N.CAA. 
1937; third place National A.A.U. cham- 
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pionships 400-meters 1937; winner Junior 
National A.A.U. 220-yard low hurdles 
1937, time 23.5, tying National Junior 
record; winner 400-meters France versus 
United States, Paris, France, 1937, time 
47.4, setting a new record. He won six 
out of seven races in Europe in 1937, be- 
sides running the relay, losing only to 
Robert English by inches. 

“Usually in the fall, all of our track 
men, who are not taking part in other 
sports, are called out for about six weeks 
to two months of light work. This work 
consists of setting-up exercises, jogging 
and, on good days after about three weeks 
of such work, sprinting around the curves 
of our track, a walk down the straight- 
away for four or five laps, two or three 
times each week. This work is for the 
purpose of teaching a man relaxed running. 

“Our regular track practice begins 
about February 15th. Because we have 
a little better weather in our section of 
the country than in many places, we are 
able to begin outside work at once. The 
first month is spent in setting-up exer- 
cises and jogging. We call this “dog” 
work. By March 15th, we are able to go 
to work seriously and a great deal of time 
is spent on short dashes and the sprinting 
practice mentioned previously, alternat- 
ing with walks. 

“Belcher’s work as a quarter-miler is 
somewhat complicated, since we decided 
that we would add low hurdling to his list 
of events, inasmuch as those two events 
are far apart on meet programs. This has 
not seemed to interfere with his quarter- 
miling and he has had exceptionally fine 
success in the hurdle event. In the first 
hurdle race that he ran, he beat the win- 
ner of the Southern Conference and since 
that time, he has progressed until, as 
mentioned before, he has run the event 
in 23.5 seconds. 

“We also believe that, for the quarter, 
his stride may be a little too long, but 
hesitate to change it while he is doing so 
well. His stride was another reason for 
including the hurdles in his events. 

“After Belcher is in condition and the 
meets begin, he follows the schedule as 
listed : 

Monday. Setting-up exercises, followed 
by a long jog of one mile and a half to 
two miles, and a good rub down. 

Tuesday. Five or six starts under the 
gun. Two sixty-yard sprints. Work over 
three hurdles, followed by a half-mile at 
a 230 pace. 

Wednesday. A good warm-up. Two 
or three starts and 300 yards against time. 
Or, if he needs work on the hurdles, he 
runs six hurdles against time. 

Thursday. Very light workout, con- 
sisting mainly of four laps of alternating 
jogging, speed practice and walking. 

Friday. Rest. 

Saturday. Meet. 

“Belcher is a fine man to work with, a 
good trainer, particularly interested in 
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O’SHEA 
AWARD SWEATERS 


There are O'Shea Honor Sweaters for 
all Purposes and Purses 


HEAVY SHAKERS 
MEDIUM SHAKERS 
BABY SHAKERS 
JERSEY SWEATERS 





Ne. 15C 





Ne. MR 


All are made of the finest yarns and with 
the same careful attention to details of 
manufacture which has always distin- 
guished O’Shea sweaters and which has 
made them the Standard for fifteen 
years. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414 N. SACRAMENTO AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NO DANGER FROM NEEDLES 





with Ozite-Filled Gym Mats 


label on the cov- 
er protect you agains: 
substitutions. 





Leading schools, colleges and gym- 
nasiums are standardizing on mats 
filled with OZITE Gym Felt. Made 
by the platen process . . . all danger 
from broken needle points and sharp 
bits of steel is eliminated. 

Not only is Ozite Gym Felt safer 


but, because it is made entirely of 
hair, it retains its springiness much 
longer and substantially reduces re- 
placement costs. 


For safety’s sake insist upon gym 
mats filled with Ozite! Guaranteed 
free from broken needles. Write for 
samples and complete information. 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart, CHICAGO 

















BASEBALL COACHING KIT 


REVISED and ENLARGED 


Favorable Comments— 
_. “A loose leaf coaching kit for baseball coaches which is very practical and most useful 
in its presentation.” JAMES E. Rocers, Am. Health & Phys. Ed. Mag. 

Dr. JOHN Brown, Jr., Jour. of Phys. Ed. 


“Organizing the Pitcher’s Thinking’”—"is one of the best articles for young pitchers 
that I have read and we want our boys to have the opportunity to read it several times.’’ 
CoacH Davin R. Parks, Columbus, O. 


“High School coaches should have had access to this material a long time ago and we 
would have seen more good high school baseball players.” 
WALTER MALINs, Waterbury, Conn. 


5 New ADDITIONS TO KIT—75c per set 
ORGANIZING THE PITCHER’S THINKING 
PRACTICE WORK WITH PITCHERS 
PRACTICE SESSION TALKS 
EXTRA DIVIDENDS IN THE BATTING ORDER 
QUALIFICATIONS OF BASEBALL PLAYERS 


ORIGINAL KIT—$1.10 including postage 
2 Copies of each booklet of COACH'S INSTRUCTIONS to 








Batterymen 2nd Basemen Shortsto 
1st Basemen 3rd Basemen Outfielders 
12 Booklets plus “Signal System" for a Over 350 Coaches in 43 States have 
s 





FULL KIT—18 Booklets—$1.65 
euiem bochtetestOe nad DATA SHEETS—1'/2c each 


Let these sheets tell you who is hitting with men on base—who is the best lead-off 
man—who is driving in the runs—who has your best pitcher. Up-to-the-minute facts 
about each player. y 


Also available—A Study Pertaining to the Athletic Directorship of Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 22 pages—25c 


Order from H. S. DeGROAT, Baseball Coach 
B. Dept., Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

















track and a better-than-average student 
in engineering. In Bern, Switzerland, this 
past summer, he pulled a muscle when 
running in a relay. If the injury has 
healed, as it now appears, we may expect 
him to get down to around 47 seconds or 
a shade under, this spring.” 

According to John A. Ryder, Track 
Coach at Boston College, Richard Gill, 
who placed fifth in the quarter-mile at the 
N.C.A.A. meet, was not a runner until he 
entered college. 

At Boston English High School, from 
which he was graduated, he was a stand- 
ing broad jumper. 

He is the present New England Inter- 
collegiate 440-yard champion; his time 
was 48 seconds. In a dual meet last May 
with Bowdoin College, he won the 100- 
yard dash in 9.8 seconds, the 440 in 48 
seconds and the 220 in 22 seconds. He 
has been a member of several Boston 
College one and two-mile relay teams. 


What They’re Saying 
About Basketball 


Without the Center Jump 
(Continued from page 7) 


is played at its maximum speed. If play- 
ers are in condition and fast breaks are 
made only when there are fast-break op- 
portunities, there is no more danger than 
in past years. I believe, however, that 
coaches should make a decided effort to 
keep the game under control. There have 
been several reports to the effect that the 
speed of the game is overstimulating to 
the heart. I believe that this is not a true 
condition of the game if it is played under 
control. If the game is turned loose, there 
is little doubt that it would become a seri- 
ous threat to the health of the players. I 
doubt the validity of the present health 
tests given to the squads because it would 
be necessary to conduct the tests over a 
period of time to get accurate results.” 

George R. Edwards, Basketball Coach 
at the University of Missouri, expressed 
his early season views as follows: 

“For nearly two months we have op- 
erated practice scrimmages under the new 
rule. The players have expressed a unani- 
mous approval of it, and I agree with 
them. Roughness almost always was 
found at the tip-off when one team pos- 
sessed a center who could control it. This 
is gone now. Also missing is the lull which 
followed a field goal. 

“Another feature is the increased impor- 
tance of the skillful player who may not 
be excessively tall. This means, of course, 
that the importance of the giant is cor- 
respondingly reduced. However, there 
still remains for the tall player his value 
near the basket so that height remains a 
vital factor but must be combined with 
greater general playing ability. 
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“Elimination of the center jump adds 
several minutes to the playing time and 
brings almost continuous action, an addi- 
tion which should be favored by the spec- 
tators. This fact, though, is presented as 
being a disadvantage by those who are 
opposed to the change on the grounds that 
the game already was a severe enough 
strain on the players and that a short 
rest period after a goal was necessary for 
their protection. 

“My short experience disputes this con- 
tention. I find that players quickly adjust 
themselves and do not try for a fast-break 
on every pass from out-of-bounds, but 
obtain some rest by a slower movement 
which, however, does not kill action nearly 
so much as the process of jumping at cen- 
ter. On the other hand, if the strain on 
players, particularly those of high school 
age, becomes too great, it can be avoided 
by substitution of other players. For that 
reason, it probably will be necessary to 
develop squads of eight and nine players 
instead of only five or six. Such a de- 
velopment certainly would help the game, 
for one of the great objections to inter- 
school athletics is that too few competitors 
receive training.” 

At mid-season, Mr. Edwards has not 
changed his views from those of the early 
season. 

“With the 1938 playing season half 
gone, my opinion of the modification of 
the center jump remains unchanged. I 
still believe that the new rule has given us 
a better game. The argument that the 
strain would be too great on players ap- 
pears to have been answered. Teams are 
adjusting the pace so that it is increas- 
ingly common for competitors to play 
through a game without any more fatigue 
than in previous seasons. 

“The opinions of spectators and sports- 
writers, on the whole, have been very 
favorable in our territory. With added 
playing time, scores have been universally 
higher, but in the last few weeks, defenses 
seem to be somewhat improved as, more 
and more, the total points scored in games 
are dropping below eighty points.” 

From Douglas R. Mills, University of 
Illinois Basketball Coach, come the follow- 
ing remarks: 

“It will be possible to give more con- 
clusive judgment when the basketball sea- 
son has ended and we have had an oppor- 
tunity to check up, but in my opinion, 
elimination of the center-jump has worked 
out successfully. 

“From our experience at Illinois, we find 
that the players themselves like the 
change. There is more actual playing time 
which makes the game more interesting 
for the spectators. The new game is giv- 
ing more boys an opportunity to play 
since the constant action makes it neces- 
sary for coaches to have res@rves in readi- 
ness to play. 

“The premium on height alone, which 
was natural in view of the importance of 
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TRACK 


Style T—A good durable track shoe. Upper made of 
tough Athletic. Tan leather that insures fit, comfort and 
resists perspiration. 

Style S—Our finest model University shoe. A light, but 
very durable, glove-fitting. yellowback Kangaroo sprint 
shoe.  Hand-turned construction. 





Style NX—A hand turned shoe made of very fine 
grade of Athletic Tan leather. Fits like a glove. 


Style J—Field or jumping shoe of a grade correspond- 
ing to Style S. Has counter and two spikes in heel. 
Our very best yellowback field shoe. 








Style 75—A very strong shoe of welt construction. 
Highest grade oak soles. Made of Athletic Tan 
leather. Two spikes in heel. 

Style 74—Made of Athletic Tan leather. An excep- 
tionally fine shoe. Two spikes in the heel. 


BASEBALL 


Style 41—The finest value in a baseball shoe. Made 
of a tough grade of Athletic Tan leather. Split 
shank sole. 


Style 39—A very good shoe for the money. Upper 
made of a tough grade of Athletic Tan leather. 
Counter and insole made of best shoe fiber. Outsole 
of good Oak leather. Tempered steel spikes put on 
with copper rivets. A value hard to beat. 


Style KB—Goodyear welt construction with straight 
sole. An extremely strong shoe. Upper made of 
the finest Athletic Tan leather. Used by quite a 
few Big League catchers and pitchers. Best shoe 
in our line for this purpose. 

Style 27—Goodyear welt construction with split 
shank sole. Upper of Athletic Tan leather; soft 
and pliable, yet very tough. Resists perspiration. 
Style NB—A very fine Geodyear welt construction baseball shoe with split shank sole. 
Made of Ath-Tan Kangaroo. Used by many professionals. 

Style SB—Our very best feather-weight baseball shoe built especially for the big league 
player. Made of Yellowback Kangaroo. Extra strong and extra light. 





Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. 
1259-63 N. Wood St. Chicago, Illinois 
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‘Bingo! 
It meant a black-eye for 


the favorite and a ‘goal for 
the other side. 














But it took almost less 
than no time to reduce the 
swelling and remove the 
discoloration from the “bat- 
tered” eye — with the help of 








A valuable surgical dressing for bruised, 
damaged, discolored and painful tissues. 


Sample sent to Coaches, Trainers and Athletic Directors 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
167 VARICK STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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controlling the center tip, has been taken 
away; coaches are looking for centers of 
all-around ability instead of using veri- 
table monstrosities whose height was prac- 


‘ tically their only value. 


“Basketball is not developing into a 
race-horse game, as many critics predicted 
it would. I do not consider as too serious 
the predictions by some that there will be 
dire physical effects. I notice that the 
players are adjusting themselves to the 
up-and-down-the-floor system, realizing 
that they cannot ‘run like mad’ every 
minute. In fact, it seems to me that some 
teams are more defensively conscious as 
a result of the change. 

“Basketball has become increasingly 
popular because it is a game of action and 
the elimination of the center tip has in- 
creased action. 

“I believe that basketball is now at its 
peak in popularity and that it will be wise 
for the rules committee to leave the rules 
as they are for a long time.” 

Dr. H. C. Carlson, Coach of Basketball 
at Pittsburgh, believes that moderation is 
applicable to basketball. 

“Basketball may be aggressive or pass- 
ive with or without the center tap. The 
coach who insists on his players being 
active over the entire floor all the time 
can, by his methods, induce physical harm 
to his players. Moderation is applicable 
to basketball. Rule changes cannot make 
the player carry on past his natural in- 
hibitions, but the driving coach or opposi- 
tion may encourage collapse. 

“The rule change has not changed hu- 
man nature in the expenditure of energy 
but it has introduced some unjust condi- 
tions. In a recent game on four different 
occasions the team scored upon recovered 
the ball and put it in play while the 
shooter was beyond the end-line. 

“My opinion is that the rule will need 
some modification such as requiring an 
official to put the ball in play.” 

John Sabo, Basketball Coach at the 
University of Vermont, believes that the 
question of fatigue to players, as a result 
of the faster game, should be studied. 

“The abolition of the center tap was due 
largely to the opinions of coaches and 
members of the rules committee, who felt 
that the premium placed on tall centers 
was too great. 

“The rule as adopted has, no doubt, 
gained its objective. Both teams have an 
equal opportunity to get control or pos- 
session of the ball immediately after a free 
throw or after a goal has been made. But 
the much-desired ball equalization has 
brought us a new phase of attack in bas- 
ketball, both offensively and defensively. 
It requires speed and quickness to make 
the necessary adjustments from offense to 
defense. Due to this rapid changing from 
offense to d@fense, more energy is ex- 
pended by the players. From questioning 
of players and from observation, I have 
come to the conclusion that under the 
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present playing conditions, players tire 
more readily. 

“One solution to this problem has been 
the necessary development of more and 
better reserves. 

“The four time-outs have helped some. 
But for a definite and conclusive answer, 
I am suggesting a further study by the re- 
search committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Basketball Coaches.” 

Forrest B. Cox, Basketball Coach at the 
University of Colorado, after eleven games 
that his team has played to date, is of the 
opinion that the game has not changed 
much. 

“The spectators seem to enjoy the new 
tip-off rule that eliminates the center 
jump in basketball. Actually, there has 
been little or no change in the style of 
basketball as played by the teams in this 
conference, yet, the game appears to the 
spectator as being much faster. The of- 
fensive team, when playing against a team 
that uses a forcing defense all over the 
court, must use the entire court in which 
to work its offense. Such a game appears 
to be faster basketball, but the same de- 
fensive tactics could be used and have 
been, even under the rule that permitted 
the center jump. 

“A team, as under the old rule, must be 
prepared now to meet the following types 
of defense: A man-for-man defense that 
forces all over the court; a defense that 
retreats to the back court and forces at 
the center line; a man-for-man de- 
fense that drops back in the back court 
and congests near the basket; and last, a 
zone defense. As we meet any one of these 
types of defense our offense varies and a 
different type of game is_ produced. 
Against a man-for-man defense that forces 
all over the court, the offense is “slap- 
bang” basketball. Against a defense that 
retreats and sets in the back court, the 
offense becomes one with clever maneuver- 
ing for close shots. Against the zone, the 
offense is reduced to a slower tempo and 
there is more passing in an attempt to 
draw the defense out of position. 

“In summing up the whole situation, | 
am of the opinion that the game is prac- 
tically the same. Actually, it is a matter 
of training a team to be diversified in its 
offense and teaching the players to select 
the proper pace against the defense of 
their opponents.” 

George Keogan, Basketball Coach at the 
University of Notre Dame, believes that: 

“The rule that eliminated the center tip 
from basketball has brought up many de- 
bates. It is a rule, however, and we at 
Notre Dame are trying to play as best we 
can. 

“Half the season has been finished, and 
from my observations I believe that the 
game has been put back to the stage, in 
which it was twenty years ago. It is played 
today about as it was then, with teams 
racing up and down the court, with wild 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Will You be 


Ready, for Business 


When Spring Comes? 


A cynic once said that the way to make the Winter pass quickly 
was to sign a note in the Fall. Another very similar procedure 
is neglecting your maintenance machinery until March, and then 


trying to get it in shape for business in April. 











Now is a good time to look over your 
mowers and make sure they are in perfect 
mechanical condition. If they have reached 
the stage where efficiency has departed, 
write us, and we will send you our 1938 
catalog, and a competent man to discuss 


your mowing problems. 








The New Toro Snow Plow 


Now your power mowers do a twelve 
months job. Easily attached, easy to han- 





dle while working. Thoroughly satisfactory. — 


Write for our New Power Mower Catalog—It Will Interest You! 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


3042 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The First Northern Illinois Boxing 
Tournament 


N March 18 and 19, a number of pub- 

lic high schools in Northern Illinois 
will stage the first public school boxing 
tournament ever to be held in the State 
of Illinois. The tournament will be held 
in the Morton High School auditorium, 
Cicero, under the direction of Morton’s 
Athletic Director, W. P. MacLean and the 
Boxing Coach, Joseph Jahelka. 

Already a number of high schools have 
signified a desire to enter. Blue Island, 
Grant Community High School and Mor- 
ton will be represented by full teams and 
a great number of schools in Northern 
Illinois will send one or more boxers to 
represent them in this unique tournament. 

This boxing meet has the sanction of the 
Illinois High School Athletic Association 
and will be limited to member schools. 
It will be conducted strictly under the 
rules and regulations of the Illinois High 
School Athletic Association covering inter- 
scholastic athletic contests. 

Every effort will be made to safeguard 
the welfare of contestants. The rounds 
will be limited to three 114 minute-rounds 
with a one minute-intermission. The saf- 
est possible equipment will be made avail- 
able. 

Morton High School has conducted box- 
ing as an intramural and interscholastic 
sport for eight years without an injury. 
The school has built up an enviable repu- 
tation. Public high schools that are mem- 
bers of Northern Illinois High School Ath- 
letic Association are cordially invited to 
send representatives to this pioneer ath- 
letic meet. 

Suitable medals and placques will be 
awarded to the winners. 


Calmness and Sportsmanship 
Appreciated 


ERY rarely in these days do sports 
writers take time to call attention to 
calmness and sportmanship of a coach. 
In a recent basketball game between 
Northwestern and Ohio State at Patton 
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ney AA : 


gymnasium, excitemént ran very high. 


Each team was in the lead at times; the 
score was tied at 34 points with three min- 
utes left to play. The game ended 38-37 
in favor of Northwestern. There was no 
alibiing on the part of Harold “Ole” Olsen, 
coach of Ohio State, only the remark, 
“Some one had to lose.” And it was this 
remark that brought forth the comment in 
a Chicago newspaper. 
Congratulations, Ole! We like it too. 


Athletic Journal Writers Make the 
Home-Town Papers 


HE Carson City (Nevada) Daily Ap- 

peal under date of January 12th, calls 
attention to the article, “Championship 
Basketball in the Small High School” by 
George A. McElroy, coach at Carson City 
High School. 

“Tn the article, which is illustrated by 
diagrams of plays McElroy has found use- 
ful in developing championship teams and 
winning games, are given methods that 
have been effective in overcoming the dis- 
advantages of the superior reserve strength 








THE HUMAN WAY 


F. Rogers Constance 
Westboro, Wisconsin 


The hero of every basketball game 
Is the man who leads the score; 

And the crowds are apt, in their wild delight, 
To forget the other four. 


Should the favorite son be off 
rom his usual scoring form, 

And fail in his efforts to crack the net, 
here is always a ready storm 


Of countless, meaningless alibis 
To tect the errant lad: 
The others didn’ t co-operate. Or, 
he passing was hurried and bad. 


It’s . ony enough to sit on the side 
And criticize this or that; 
But what if the crowd should have to change 
Their places with those at bat? 


me or “Y of what the performance may be: 
the game is a win or a loss;— 

The team that is farthest ahead is the one 
That agrees that its coach is boss. 


The crowd that heckles the referee 
And threatens the coach a bounce, 
Should never forget to weigh the team; 
And sportsmanship’s what counts. 











at the disposal of the coaches in large 
schools. 

“The article is preceded by a brief state- 
ment about McElroy’s training, coaching 
experience and records of his teams the 
past three seasons. 

“The Athletic Journal is a widely circu- 
lated publication valued highly by. coaches 
who will find McElroy’s offering of both 
interest and benefit.” 

The Kansas City Journal-Post in its 
widely read, most interesting, and authori- 
tative sports pages, edited by Parke Car- 
roll, announced for the week of January 
26 to 30 inclusive, a series of articles by 
W. H. Browne, Basketball Coach of the 
University of Nebraska. 

“W.H. Browne, who coached Nebraska 
to a share of the Big-Six Conference bas- 
ketball championship last year, in addi- 
tion to a victory over Minnesota, 1937 
champion of the Big Ten, pulls no 
punches in “Basketball Defense,” begin- 
ning Wednesday in the Journal-Post. He 
keeps nothing under cover. He reveals 
the secrets of success in one of the na- 
tion’s strongest intercollegiate conferences. 

“Through the co-operation of the Ath- 
letic Journal, the Journal-Post will give 
you one of the most instructive series on 
defensive basketball yet prepared. 

“The series of five articles, appearing 
Wednesday through Sunday, is accom- 
panied by diagrams emphasizing impor- 
tant points. (The article referred to is 
the one that appeared in the November 
issue.) 


Shuffle Hockey 


RANK COLUCCI, Director of Physi- 

cal Education at McKinley High 
School, Flint, Michigan, has originated a 
new game which has become very popular 
with junior high school boys. 

The game, similar to ice hockey, is 
played indoors. Equipment on hand mini- 
mizes the expense of the game; narrow- 
blade hockey sticks and a regulation rub- 
ber ice-puck are the only necessary items 
of equipment, that need be purchased 
especially for the game. The rules have 
been copyrighted by Mr. Colucci. 
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What They’re Saying 
About Basketball 
Without the Center Jump 
(Continued from page 45) 
passing, and frequent fouling. The finish 
and polish of the game are sadly missing. 

“It does not matter to me if the center 


tip remains in the game or not. That is 
not the important point in question. But 


I do believe that coaches, as a whole, must | 
become more health conscious. They must | 
begin to think more seriously about the | 


physical welfare of the boys participating, 
otherwise the health departments of cities, 
schools, and colleges will be called upon. 
That is evidenced by the physical tests be- 
ing made at present. 

“The game of basketball was a well bal- 


anced game until the recent rule was put | 


into effect. That rule change did not help 
the game. 
it is to be interesting. 
dramatic moments without pause. 
tinuous action borders on monotony. 
“Suspense is also an important factor 
to interest. 
to the center ring to jump, there was a 
moment of suspense. Each spectator won- 
dered who would get the ball. 
games, the center jump was exciting and 
very interesting to the spectator. 
“Fouling has increased under the new 
rules. This is due to the terrific speed of 
the game. The game as played today has 
a tendency toward roughness. Officials 
are having a hard time, and theirs is a dif- 


Con- 


A game must have drama if | 
There can not be | 


When the two centers went | 


In close | 


ficult job. Crowds have become more un- | 
ruly because of officiating and this does | 


not add to the pleasure of the game. This 
is no fault of the coaches or the officials, 
but rather the fault of the way in which 
the game is played today, because of the 
rules. 

“Human endurance will stand only so 
much. When a player reaches the point 
of fatigue, he is through. The play be- 
yond that point will bring only bad results. 

“What can be done? I do not know. 
But I feel that the coaches and the rules 
committee should be more careful and not 
accept a new change without serious 
thought; and they should know how any 
change will affect the players physically. 
The game must be playable and enjoyable, 
or there is no reason for playing.” 





“30 Successful Clown Acts for 1938” 


Send $1.00 Money Order to 
Wes MeVicar, Director of 
Physical Education, Central 
Y.M.C. A., Toronto, Canada. 


1937 Edition (All Different) 50c 











for FEBRUARY, 1938 











In running-shoes made of gen 
feather lightness for a quick get 
sprint; soft, pliable foot com 


uine Kangaroo leather there is 
away and a fast, record breaking 
fort for the long distance runner 
pered by complaining feet—and a 
stand up under the stress of either a 
gruelling run. 
tightly interlaced fibres of Kangaroo 
any given weight has 17% more strength 
known to man, that at any given strength 
athlete’s leather! Little wonder that track 
years have demanded Kangaroo. 


whose stride must not be ham 
sturdy strength that will 
quick, sudden jerk or a long 
Strong — because the 
make it a leather that at 
than any other leather 
is 17% lighter. An 
stars for nearly forty 
And whether a boy 
needs foot safety, de 


is a star, or just a member of the squad, he 
serves footwear that will help him bring out the 
best that is in him. And when a boy is out for 
any sport in which supple leather footwear is im- 
portant (football, baseball, hockey or what-have- 
you, as well as track) footwear of genuine Kangaroo 
is what he should be supplied with, or be advised to 
buy. Everyone of these sports puts a premium on 
footwear that is featherlight, tough as rhinoceros hide, 
and soft and pliable as kid! 


KANGAROO 
TANNED IN 
AMERICA 
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BASKETBALLGAMES ARE WON 
BEFORE THE SEASON BEGINS. 


It’s the pre-season study that insures the 





Ward I... Lambert 


This —»> 
is what 


the book 
eontains 





season’s success 


Study Practical Basketball. 
Ward L. “Piggie” Lambert’s book on 
basketball fundamentals and strategy. It 
gives in clear and concise style the meth- 
ods that have brought success for years to 
Purdue University teams. If you haven’t 
ordered a copy for yourself or your li- 


brary, do so now. 


vv VW 


Chapter I—Handling the Ball—General Essentials—Ty pes 
of Passes. 


Chapter II—Offensive Floor Work. 


Chapter II1I—Basket Shooting—Its Importance—Habits— 
Types of Shots—Changing Style—Free Throwing. 


Chapter IV—The Dribble—Its Origin and Use—Technique 
of the Dribble. 


Chapter V—lIndividual Defense—General (Balance, 
Stances, Footwork, Mental Alertness) —Guarding a Man 
with the Ball—Guarding a Man Without the Ball. 


Chapter VI—Team Defense—General Considerations— 
Man-to-Man Defense—Zone Defense—Checking Five- 
Man Defense—Fast-Break Defense—Special Defenses— 
Strategy of Defense. 


Chapter VII—Team Offense—Historical Development— 
General Essentials —Coaching Advice — Fast-Break 
(Long Pass, Short Pass Crossing)—Set Formation— 
Slow-Break (Pass to Forward, Pass to Center, Spread 
Formation)—Special Offense Against Zone—Various 
Systems of Offense (Crisscross System, Screening Sys- 
tem by Pivots, Three-Man Lane, Side Line Screening 
System, Long Shot, Continuous Triangle) —Strategy of 
Offense. 


Chapter VIII—Center Tip Play—Even Control—Control 
by Opponents—Own Control Absolute. 


Chapter IX—Plays—Out-of-Bounds—Free Throw—Jump 
Ball. 


Chapter X—Training, Conditioning and Practice. 
Chapter XI—The Coach, a Student of Psychology. 
Chapter XII—Tournaments. 


ORDER NOW! 


Practical Basketball . . . 67 photographs of players in action . . . 114 
diagrams of drills and plays . . . 243 pages 


$3.00, C. O. D. (postage additional), in the U. S. A. 
$3.00, plus postage, in foreign countries (No. C. O. D.) 


$3.00, cash with order, postage prepaid (Save money by ordering this way) 


The Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 


6858 Glenwood Avenue 
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IN CHICAGO 
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—_ = HOUSE ON | 
, i = THE ROOF 









Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most 
accessible and conven- 





iently located hotel in 1700 ROOMS 
_ 1700 BATHS 
from $950 


® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


Special ‘‘training menus’’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 





CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE _ STREETS 





CHICAGO 













It Braces Up Nerves and Digestion 
with Nature’s Vitamin B 


@ To help keep every man’s nerves and digestion in top-notch condition, 
recommend a daily breakfast of Quaker Oats. 

For Quaker Oats is rich in Vitamin B—the vitamin Nature provides to 
combat nervousness, constipation and poor appetite. 

This tasty breakfast also supplies muscle-building protein and an abundance 
of energy-giving carbohydrates—the food elements players need for stamina 
and endurance. That’s why Quaker Oats is an ideal training breakfast. 

Urge every member of the squad to try Quaker Oats for two wecks. 





